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TOPICS OF THE DAY: 





The Czar’s New Army . ‘ ‘ 
Arrest of the British Attaché . 


Criticisms of the Roosevelt Peace 
Conference. . ..... 


Cartoons: No Peace for Roosevelt 

More Railroad Wrecks . er oe 
Irish Support of Roosevelt . . . . 
Senator Hoar ... Goran 
Anti-Lynching Cimalen in the South 
Democratic Cartoons on the Filipino 
Republican Cartoons on the Negro 


Injuries to the ‘‘Connecticut’”” . .— 


Cartoons : Two Views of — Parker 
Topics in Brief. . . . aie Ree 


LETTERS AND ART: 





Are College Men Becoming ‘‘Flabby’’? 


American Art and Literature in Ital- 
ian Eyes . 


‘The Nestor of Living English 
Poets’? . . 


The Supposititious Saliaends of Books 
The Younger German Dramatists . 
Notes . ox 


SCIENCE AND INVENTION : 





The Telephone in the Wilderness . 

De Vries’s Modification of Darwinism 

The Automobile in Polar Exploration 
_ The Retreat of the Glaciers . 

Electricity in the Jewelry Trade 

The Mechanical Theory of Seasickness 

Science Brevities . sg 


THE RELIGIOUS WORLD: 





What Will the Cariatianty of the 
Future Be? .. 


An ‘ Exhibition of Dinsestenees Ee 
clesiastical Vanity’’ . re 





The Fraudulent Side of Spiritualism 
The ‘*Quiet Atheism’’ of Recent Fic- 
The Affirmative Outlook for Religious 
WON ie piece PS Patek 
The Religious Sentiment in Armies 
Religious Notes ..... 


FOREIGN TOPICS: 





NOTABLE BOOKS OF THE DAY: 


Kuropatkin’s Rear-Guard and Oya- 
ma’s New Flanking Movement . 

A Strategic Blow to Japan at Lake 

Continental Europe’s Skepticism on 
the Subject of Mediation 

Von Plehve’s Successor and What He 
Stands for 

Advantages of the War. to ‘Sainirse 
William ; 

Points of View 





Reviews of: ‘‘Man and Superman”’ 
(Shaw); ‘*Manchu and Musco- 
vite’* (Weale); ‘‘How the United 
States Became a Nation ’’ (Fiske); 
‘s America, Asia, and the Pacific” 
(Schierbrand) ; ‘‘ Japan,’’ ‘‘ Rus- 
sia,’’ (Singleton); ‘* Belgian Life 
in Town and Country’’ (Boulger). 


MISCELLANEOUS: 





Books Received 
Current Poetry . 
Personals . 
Current Events . 


461 
462 
462 
463 


404 
464 


. 465-6 
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oh me : Count ALLA <J ITSVv | . 2 
The etchyco ls System of Physical Training and Self-Defense $ 0 ul h e rh : : 
ie i 
eee =!) Pacifie 


3 JIU-~ teh So isa wer apt exercises bape Soetiabs Srousth and spcartace. eg 
apanese, though small o! ture, possess uman stre n the a’ 
march through China in 1900, they diy out. mareh the ities: of every other 
JIV-HITSU SVCCESSFULLY TAVGHT BY MAIL TO 
Por over 2000 years the prinstgbes of JIU-JITSU have been religiously 
By an ppperia edict the teaching of the system was for- 


idden outside of Japan. The frends Fay ing, however, existing z ; 
between Japan ape. the United 8 has been instrumental in 
releasing jto-JITSU from its cath onal secrecy, and all the se- 
crets of the depen, © Rational an te grey of Physical Culture and 
Self-Defense are now poling rer ed eh American pee le for 
the Ore time me ts the YABE SCHOOL OF JIU-JITSU, a hes- 
, 


















































nation. They attributed their stron powers of endurance to 
the persistent practice of JIU-JITS — ie of the Mikado is 
skilled in the art, JIU-JITSU seibemion the ideal , rinciples of attain- 


ing pe rfect health and perfect pons development. . It is the evolu- 
tion of twenty-five centuries 0’ practice and improvement. 
It is a system of physical training and it dohense which surpasses all 
others. Ite Gosis | le stra and skill. As @ means of self-defense, the man 





ter, K. YABE, formerly of the ‘Ten-Shin Ky a Schoo! 
of Jiu-Jitsu, no, eA formulated & correspondenc ich con- 
tains full instructions in JIU-J It ad identical with the 
course taught in the ais school of Japan. 


FIRST LESSON SENT FREE 
An intensely interesting book which explains the principles of 
JIU-JITSU has just been written by Mr. YABE. fais as the ed- 
ition lasts, this aoe pede with the first lesson in the art, will 
be S . 


sent free to interested persons. The lesson is fully illustrated 

with full- half-tone rer and shows one of the most 

effective methods known to for disposing of a danger- 

ous antagonist. If e pA nts learn maces about the closely- 

poe secrets of th is marvelous science, you should write to-day 
or this free book and specimen lesson. y will be sent you by , 

return mail, postpaid. Address, 4 


Ghe Yabe School of Jiu-Jitsu FROM NEW YORK 


351 Realty Building, Rochester, N. Y. VARIETY OF ROUTES 
UP TO OCT. 15tn 








THE COME ALONG 
ONE OF THE 40 METHODS KNOWN TO 
JIU JITSU FOR PARALYZING THE ARMP 
USED BY JAPANESE POLICEMEN IN 
ARRESTING OBSTREPEROUS PERSONS 

















ONE OF OUR ELEVEN 


f> m F BUILDINGS 


INQUIRE 


Reston, 170 Washington St. Philadelphia, 632 Chestnut St. 
Rew Verk, 349 Broadway Baltimore, 210 No. Charles St. 
1 Broadway Syracuse, 129So0. Franklin St. 














SEND FOR | ik 


THIS BOOK | COLLVER TOURS 





District of Columbia, Washington (Suburbs). 
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; : For Young j ger IT Ss FREE (De Luxe) 

National Park Seminary "¥x°o"" : FOR THE ~! 
<THE’ GLEN HOOL”— L ell H abo raat oR W s 
it ie our nw wed gat co Adares Box on Forest Glen, “ide eee : ASKING ! ROUND THE ORLD 
A smal! school and a large schoo! combined tages of woth. i ee : eae a : 0! 
Your seheot ts fully ALL your entalogue ied me te belteve.” { Distinctive, Exclusive 
“ gyno i Tt tells of an experience of over 

Stady, pie Ee En abanind sonney “Snes ee epee 4 inthe treatment of Deformities and Rae neg ota Fee 
Exeelient work secured without ¢ inations. D tie Selence. Pa tele ig me ae been oe and what can Sicily, Italy and The Riviera 
“ oe j Re i a n I ‘ * . 

It ts a Hberal edueation to live in Washington pr ven ealeely, ts tas ta Suntopes gad A small party of ladies will spend the winter (Decem- 








am. Spinal Diseases and Deformities, Hi ber to April) in these delightful lands. Inclusive 


SE DGWICK SC HOOL | Rime ee ataatile FE gen ong eae | charge, 8925. References required. E 


It tells how the above conditions can be cor- 

















Official agent for the most luxurious NILE 

The atmosphere of theyechool is that of a well-regulated rected without ical operations, plaster paris | 

Christian home. Formation of pharacier’ ann right, man) i qeplieations or painful treatment of any kind, | 4 STEAMERS and Dahabeahs 

habits receive foremost consideration. Closest rsona | 

tention secured by limited number of studeuts. PNO FIXED THE L. C. McLAIN LEON L. COLLVER 

ig nom ey wore we ach student is planned with a 7 } . by 368 Boylston Street, Boston . 
aineeds. ‘The distinctly personal character of in- ‘ 

struction > es to antee oe any se Nt ogy | disad- ORTHOPEDIC SANITARIUM : 

vantage, ell-equipped gymnasium and facilities for out- { ‘ . S.A. : INLAND 

door sports, under careful supervision. Year opens October SISSON OF Sr SEP SA waren im aaap On a AMERI- as 

Sth, 1904. Address E. J. Van Lennep, Principal, Great Bar- CAN CONTINENT. 

rington, Berkshire County, Mass. : 
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HOLDERNESS SCHOOL cov BY DAYLIGHT | “tem Yor ane “ainany” 
We do not attempt to advertise all of th nee: WH Men Do Not Go to Church eee Picea or 
4 Rome Song A bold and vi discussion b . videecatiadey 
ok cela ool a Cire | |tareRerYont@ ANA 43, Sunaarecept, 
Rev. LORIN WEBSTER, M.A., Rector, Plymouth, N.H.| | Funk & Wagnalis Company, Pubs, 44-60 E. 23d St., NewYork Menage + -~ sais nae Satara: 4 = 
p.m. from Desbrosses urday. ea: 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, schools and families. 
Advises parents about schools. m. 0, Pratt, Mer. 


I IF Y0 ARE A FATHER 
MOTHER, SWEETHEART 
Then-every word of the plain-talks in the 


little book, “* The Ethics of Marriage,” 
by H. S. PomEroy, M.D., is of vital impor- 
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bright in AHouse Where 
abolishes dirt, but"Dirt 
tance to you. 12mo, cloth, $1.00 postpaid. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs. and despair are close of ki n Try it in 
44-60 East 25d Street, New York your next house-cleaning- rea 


Readers of Tus Lirzrary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST 


(00,000 MEN AND WOMEN WANTED 


As Partners in Our Enormous Mail-Order Business, Which is Conducted on the Co-operative Plan 


We don’t want money, we want Shareholders—Co-operative 


Shareholders—men, women, even children, all over this yreat 
country ; one, at least, in every town or hamlet, who will, im- . 
ti a r a n a 8 pelled ay their sense of interested ownership and personal profit, arn e 








make it their business ee ee talking rah re 7 

WE GUARANTEE youat least 7 per cent. on ments for their great es shment; who, no matter if they hold — 
‘sites r +a but one ten-dollar share, will feel proud ownership in their sti 

ent, pee fice nin Nas Gast ater. institution and do as owners do. Talk the Business—Push the The Mag nificent Success 


dend, paid Feb. 1, , amounted to 10 per Business—Boom the Business. e 
sank’ oe sountinn = rma Format. ne of One Year of P r actical 
Co-operation 


to the su rpli saccount. The second divi- 
dend, paid August 1, 1904, was also at 
the rate of 10 per cent, per annum, 


WE GUARANTEE (to save you at least 25 
per cent. on everything you buy from our cata- 
ogues, and a special 5 per cent. discount 
if you become a shareholder, 


The first year of practical co-operation, as first 


in a blaze of glory. Already co-operation is a suc- 
cess, and already our shareholders are reaping the 


inaugurated and applied by us in America, closed | 


benefits in immense savings and additiona! dis- 
counts on their purchases, and in dividends on their 
investments Our merchandise sales are ine? as- 
ing daily, and our advertising expenditures are 
decreasing daily. The first dividend at the 
rate of 10 per cent. per annum was puid 
February 1, 1904, The second dividend, 
paid August 1, 1904, was also at the rate 
of 10 per cent, per annum. 


In addition to these :o-per-cent. dividends a lib- 
eral amount was carried to the surplus account. 
Taking into consideration the naturally heavy ex- 
pense of re-organization, this dividend was con- 
sidered a great achievement by co-operators every- 
where, and is an indication of the still better 
things to come. If you invest NOW you will 
receive an extra dividend without cost to you. 
Write us @t once for our 132-page “‘ Book of 
Information ’’ and ask about the extra dividend. 
You will be under no obligation whatsoever, for we 
will send you the “‘ Book of Information’’ and 
full particulars FREE. 


WE GUARANTELE to pay youa commission of 
per cent. on aJl business secured through your 
influence from your friends and neighbors. 





ERCHANDISING is the money-maker 
of the age. Of all the great money-making 
department stores the Mail Order De- 

partment Store is the greatest. Its line com- 
prises everything from a needle to a threshing 
machine; everything the people eat, wear or use 
from the cradle to the grave. Its field is not 
limited by city or suburban limitations. but extends 
to every town of this country and every country on 
the globe. It requires less capital to do an un- 
limited amount of business than any other mercan- 
tile or manufacturing concern. Its expenses— 
selling or fixed—are less than in any other busi- 
ness. It’s a strictly cash business. It has no 
losses. It does not depend on seasons or local 
conditions. It is a “hard-times’’ business. It 
does not depend on prosperity. 





Write for the Free 132-Page 
Its Profits Are Immense “ BOOK OF INFORMATION” 


To-day 











An Investment of Less than $40,000 
Yielded overa Million Dollars in Cash in 
Less than Six Years in One of the Chie 
cago Mail-Order Houses. 





wan investment in First National Co-operative shares to be the best 
RM) ---d 1. can possibly make, and if you crite to me personally I will Nomatter how modest your means, you 
send you my book which explains my reasons for this belief. 1 will also can become a member of this Society and at once 
prepay the charges on the book. Don't delay; write meatonce. You will begin to take advantage of its many economic 
find my book intensely interesting, whether yuu wish to invest or not. features, every one of which will have your approval 
o and indorsement. Our Society means a new era 
in the distribution of merchandise, means a new 
low-price level and means a new degree of purchas- 
ing power for the people of this country. 











All this is fully explained in a 132-page book 
which we will send you free of all charges - on 
request. It’s a mine of interesting business infor- 
mation. Send for it to-day. Do it now. 


Our 1,350-Page Catalogue 


is sent free postpaid on receipt of 15 cents to partly pay postage. In 
addition to the Big 1,350 Page General Catalogue we issue the follow- 
ing Special Catalogues : 







Pres, and Gen'l Mgr. 


Investors! Consumers! 


You are Invited to Become Partners in This) 
Great Business 
and share in its profits under the only true co-operative 


























r haring plan ever devised. 
Athletic Goods Furniture Notions and profit s 
Agricultural Imple- Gasoline Engines Optical Goods sas The Shares Already Pay 107% -@a 
ments Groceries Paints 
—— _ —= Sporting Hwee a Write for the FREE 132- Page 
otographic : > vom ” 
Bicycle Sundries Sesduare Piumters’ Supplies «« BOOKLET Cs INF ORMATION 
Blacksmith Tools Harness, Saddlery Public Entertainment soca 
Boots and Shoes Heeley ~ ‘lll lt gives you ey ~ hB Uel 
a oe Rae pemisting oe — History of the Mail Order Business 
’ . s an * 
Cloaks, Suits, Furs Invalid Chairs Boys’ History of the Ce-operative Societies 
C Jewelry, Silverware Stationery 


locks Explains all about 
“ee Made-to- Ladies’ Waists and Stoves and Ranges OUR Co-operative Plan 











Underskirts Talking Machines OUR Five Million Dollar Capital 

Clothing Ready-to- Ladies’ Wearing Tlawan OUR 10% Dividends 

Wear Apparel Tools of Every De- OUR Enormous Possibilities 
Crockery & Glassvare Lam scription 25% to 40% Saved on Purchases 
Cutlery Mackintoshes and Toys How You Can Increase Your Income 
Desks and Office Rain Coats Trunks and Satchels (by eee | us in your spare time) 

Furniture Millinery Underwear What $10.00 Will . 
Drugs Miners’ and Pros- Vehicles, Every De- What $100.00 Wil 
Dry Goods pectors’ Outfits —— Contains also 
Fishing Tackle Moving Picture Wall Paper List of Shareholders 
Furnaces Machines Watches 


(who have invested from $10 to $1,000) 
Letters from Shareholders 
Indorsement by Press and Pulpit 
VOU WANT THIS BOOK! You will find it interestin 
whether you wish toinvestornot. Write forit. It's FRE 


F Weighs 4 Ibs. Over 1,350 Pages. Costs Us 

poulehing Goods Nearly One Dollar to Print and Mail. Sent 
FREE Postpaid on Receipt of i5 Cents to 
partiy pay Postage. 


Musical Instruments Wooedenware 


Any cf the above Special Catalogues will be sent to 
you FREE of Charge Postpaid on request. 













and mail to us at once before you lay this paper aside and we will make you a SPECIAL PROPOSITION 
entitling you to an Extra Dividend without cost to you. 


In_order to secure 15,000 Shareholders within 30 days we will make you a SPECIAL PROPOSI- 
%y lon TION whereby you will be entitled to an Extra Dividend Without Cost. Write to-day; Mention 
> pty * this paper; ask about extra dividend, 


Readers of Tax Lrrgrary Dicest are asked to mention the publication vhen writing to advertisers. 


0, %, ESTABLISHED 1885 INCORPORATED 1889 RE-CHARTERED 1903 
Bp “Op, Ly, 
% hay Ay, CASH BUYERS UNION 
2 (a 4 (9) 3 
eae FIRST NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY 
erage, CAPITAL, $5,000,000 
out 2 
tinge Y, ar 158-168 West Van Buren Street, Dept. 1024 H, CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 
& nee SoM ‘4 REFERENCES—Metropolitan Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago, Registrars ; Messrs. Lord & Themas Advertising Agency; the Rating Books 
eat? og, yh ey of any Mercantile Agency ; any Railroad or Express Company; the Publishers of this or any other Newspaper or Magazine; any Bank or 
0, te fogs, <u Reputable Business House in Chicago; 1,000,000 SATISFIED CUSTOMERS in Every Country on the Globe. 
% 6 4p, 2 °,O, : 
D Cayce rife a ie Best's: Sy CUT Oars 'T THIS COUPON 
0 %e GG Se, 
4e 
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‘The Nation’s pleasure ground and sani- 
tarium.” —David Bennett Hill. 


THE 
ADIRONDACK 
MOUNTAINS. 


The lakes and streams in the Adi- 








rondack Mountains are full of fish; the 
woods are inviting, the air is filled with 
health, and the nights are cool and 
restful. If you visit this region once, 
you will go there again. An answer to 
almost any question in regard to the 
Adirondacks will be found in No. 20 
of the “Four-Track Series,” “The 
Adirondack Mountains and How to 
Reach Them,” issued by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL 


A copy will be mailed free on receipt of a two- 
cent stamp, by George H. Daniels, General Pas- 
senger Agent, Grand Central Station, NewYork. 








 DISRAELI | 


A Study in Personality 
and Ideas 
By WALTER SICHEL 


The utterances of Disraeli from the early 
twenties to the latest seventies in his books 
and his speeches with the striking events in 
his life, private as well as public, torm the 
basis of this study of the man and his 
message. His personality, the underlying 
principles of his brilliant statesmanship, his 
enduring theories on Labor, Church, Mon- 
archy, Foreign Policy, Empire, Society, Lit- 
erature, and many other subjects so full of 
light and guidance for to-day’s problems are 
given clear and scholarly explanation. 

8vo, cloth, illustrated, 335 pages 
Price, &2.50 net; by mail, $2.63 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 








Explained. 


A HANDBOOK OF 
BIBLICAL DIFFICULTIES 


Edited by ROBERT TUCK, B.A. 
Author of “ The More Excellent Way,” 
“The First Three Kings of Israel,” 
and “Age of the Great Patriarchs.” 








It gives brief and clear explanations of many 
perplexing things in the Bible, including 
difficulties relating to moral sentiments, 
Eastern customs and sentiments, miracles, 
historical and personal illusions, etc. It 
makes the Bible throughout much easier to 
understand. Those portions of the Bible 
have been selected that are most likely to be 
used for lessons, sermon subjects, illustra- 
tions, etc. The work will be of great help- 
fulness to Sunday-school teachers, ministers, 
and students. 

8vo, cloth, 568 pages. Price, 

$1.75 net; by mail. $1.92. 








FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 


The Perplexing Things in Scripture 
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SHAKESPEARE “ 


An Unique Opportunity 


A REAL BARGAIN 


When we decided some months ago to include the works of Shakespeare in our Library 
Club we told our buyers we must have a Shakespeare so superior that it would have no 
trouble in competing successfully with the many editions already on the market. 

We finally secured a complete edition of the Booklovers’ Shakespeare for cash at a 
very low price—one that enabled us to make an unusually attractive offer to subscribers. 
This edition is acknowledged by prominent critics and lay readers alike to be the most 
scholarly, as well as the most interesting and readable, edition of Shakespeare ever printed. 
It uses the famous Cambridge text, to which have been added copious notes and explanatory 
matter. There are 400 illustrations—art plates in color, and rare woodcuts. Lverything 
that Shakespeare wrote is in the set, which contains 7,000 pages in 40 volumes, 7 x 5 inches 
in size, and is bound in red art cloth or half-leather. 

So sure were we from the first of the unrivaled superiority of these books that we 
decided to send the entire set to any address in the United States. 


FREE ON APPROVAL 


and the rate at which they have disappeared has justified our opinion. 93% of the sets sent out have 
been kept. Now there are only a few of them left, and it is satlaie this offer will be repeated. We 
will send you the 40 volumes, carriage prepaid, and allow you to keep them five days without any cost 
to you whatever. This gives you an opportunity for critical examination even better than if you 
came personally to our store. At the end of the five days you are perfectly free to return the books 
to us at our expense, or pay for them on easy payments as provided in the attached coupon. 
We want you to see these books because space will not permit us to give you any adequate 
idea of their value—intrinsic as well as educational. The Critical Comments; the Glossaries and 
Analyses following each play; the Explanatory and Critical Notes; the interesting Study Questions 
and Suggestions, are but a few of the many features which go to make this edition of 
Shakespeare without a peer in the realm of books. 


A Premium for Promptness 


To see these superb books at all, you will have to order promptly. But we’re 
going to make it of special advantage to you to send in the attached coupon 
at once. This is our offer: If your order is among the first 250 received after 
this advertisement appears, we will send you ABSOLUTELY FREE, a 
beautiful picture, matted and framed in oak ready to hang up, containing 
six pictures of Shakespearian characters in colors. The only condition 
is. that you order promptly so that your order will be among the 
first 250. You could not buy this picture in an art store for less 
than $3.00, : 


SIEGEL COOPER CO. 


Sixth Ave., 18th & 19th Sts. 
NEW YORK 




































} Siegel 
Cooper Co. 


Send on ap- 
proval, pre- 
paid, set of 
Booklovers’ Shake- 
speare in_ half- 
leather. *If satis- 
factory I agree to 
pay #1 within 5 days of 
receipt of books and $2 
per month thereafter for 
18 months; if not satisfac- 
tory I agree to return the 
set within 5 days of ery 
If order is among the first 2001 
will receive picture premium 
with the set. 


Name — 





Street 





City 
L. D. 10-8 * In ordering cloth Binding change 
nd 13 months tol0 month. _—_—_—_———! 




















JUST PUBLISHED 


THINGS SEEN IN MOROCCO 


By A. J. DAWSON 


Author of * Daniel Whyte,” “African Nights’ Entertainment,” “Hidden Manna,” “In the Bight 
of Benin,” “God's Found'ing,” etc., ete. 





A bundle of fascinating sketches, stories, jottings, impressions, and tributes from 
Moroceo,. The author combines intimate knowledge with the skill to impart and 
the imagination to vivify it. He reproduces the Oriental atmosphere admirably in 
this book. 

The Atheneum, London, commenting on one of the author's recent works, says : “It is hardly too 
much to say that Mr. Dawson’s latest story does for the Moors what Morier’s Hajji Baba did for the 
Persians. At any rate we find here what few books in the world, and certainly no other work of fiction in 
English can boast of—a deep and accurate knowledge of Moorish life, manners, and ways of thinking. a ak 
Such intimate knowledge is rarely combined with the skill to impart and the imagination to vivify it. 
Mr. Dawson has both. . . . Indeed the Oriental atmosphere is rendered so admirably that future translators 
of the Arabian Nights could scarcely choose a better model.” 


8vo, cloth, ornamental cover, 17 full-page illustrations. 2.50 net ; by mail, $2.63 


FUNK & WACNALLS COMPANY, PUBS., NEW YORK 

















Readers of Tux Lirzerary Diesst are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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Easy 
ly Payments 


HANDSOME LIBRARY EDITIONS OF 
FAMOUS NOVELISTS AND HISTORIANS 


SENT ON APPROVAL w..n 
BOUND IN HALF LEATHER | 


500% REDUCTION 


REGULAR PRICE 82 PER VOL. 
CLEARANCE ‘ Se. sag 





ALEXANDER DUMAS 5 vols. 


Complete Works in Fifteen Volumes. This 
is one of the most complete and finely illustrated 
editions of the great French romancer ever issued. 
The illustrations are after originals by French 
artists such as De Neuville, Leloir, etc. 


E. BULWER LYTTON 


(LORD LYTTON.) 15 Vols. 
Complete Works containing all the novels and 
romances with numerous illustrations in photo- 
avure and half-tone, printed from new plates— 
arge clear type. 


VICTOR HUGO 


Complete Works, comprising Dramas and 
Poems. Among the famous artists and etchers 
whose work appears in this Edition are Detaille, 
Leloir, Vibert, Perrault, Bonnat, Lefevre, and 
others equally famous. 


CHARLES ROLLIN ¢ vois. 


The Ancient History of the Egyptians, 
Carthaginians, Assyrians, Babylonians, 
Medes and Persians, Macedonians and 
Grecians, by CHARLES Rotun. Translated 
fromthe French. From the latest London edition. 
carefully revised and corrected, with chronological 
table, complete Index and I]lustrations. 


to Vols, 


volume averages about 400 pages. 


English corded cloth, gold tops, and silk bands. 


days from their receipt Ar OuR ExprEnsE, 
price. 


sets you wish. DO THIS NOW. 








JUSTIN McCARTHY : vois. 


A History of Our Times, from the Acces- 
sion of Queen Victoria to the General Elec- 
tion of 1880. This edition contains introduction 
and supplementary chapters by G. Mercer Adam, 
bringing the work down to Mr. Gladstone’s Resig- 
nation of the Premiership (March, 1894), with New 
Index and additions to the survey of the Literature 
of the Reign. 


JOHN RICHARD GREEN 


4 Vols. 


A History of the English People. Illus- 
trated. Large type, beautifully illustrated. A 
History of the English People from early England, 
449, to modern England, 1815. Newly edited and 
carefully revised. With a complete index. 


GEORGE RAWLINSON 3 vols. 


The Seven Great Monarchies of the An- 
cient Eastern World: or, the History, Geogra- 
phy and Antiquities of Chaldea, Assyria, Babylon, 
Media, Persia, Parthia and Sassanian or New 
Persian Empire. 


EDWARD GIBBON s vos. 


The History of the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire. With Notes by the Rev. H. H. 
Milman. A New Edition, to which is added a 
complete Index of the whole Work. 


HE volumes are all uniform in size, a trifle larger than the ordinary 12mo, and printed on a special 
grade of paper manufactured expressly for these sets. The type is clear and distinct, and each 


The books are bound in the Best Half-Leather, with ornamental gold stamping. Sides of 


, P A different shade of leather was selected for each set, 
the cloth to harmonize with the leather, thus giving each set its individuality. 
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have founded the Intercontinental Correspondence University in Washington, D.C. Our Charter, 
granted under laws enacted by the United States Congress, gives us full authority and power ‘‘to 
give and furnish instruction, by mail or otherwise, in any or all branches of knowledge, in 
any or all parts of the world." 


Wi . —_— conduct of the work by a fully 
y We have Founded this University ai equipped University organization of 
+ - e colleges and departments, with able 
rey of = pt en ta deans, professors, text writers and in- 
portance in the educational word. - structors. 
Modern facilities for communication 
with all other countries and continents Why You Need this University 
have made it easy to reach promptly ; 
all parts of the globe where the desire 7 Ww E have founded this University to 
for systematic training exists. The high meet the various educational 
degree to which specialization has needs of men and women pos and 
been carried in the various branches of . . old, in all parts of the world. 
applied learning, the impossibility of if you are a young man or yonn 
the great majority of interested persons woman who needs an education anc 
enjoying resident instruction, as well cannot attend a resident institution on 
as the impossibility of cxisting institu- account of financial or other reasons ; 
tions, under prevailing limitations, or a college student who wishes to 
providing adequately for the require- continue an unfinished course; or a 
ments of the world-wido demand for college graduate who wishes tospecial- 
instruction,—theso conditions have led ize in any chosen subject; or a busi- 
the founders of the Intercontinental ete Cand AD LED. ness or proteasomal man whose work 
Correspondence University to organize anes Pre hoe demands the best and latest general or 
a comprehensive system of individual specialized knowledge; or one who 
instruction by correspondence, in has had no early advantages and 
which individual research under the wishes to secure a better education; 
guidance and assistance of the best or, in short, if you want to obtain a 
qualitied teachers, and under the most complete general education, or a. part 
approved methods, may be provided of aneducation, or aspecial education, 
for, in the oldest as well as in the new- write to me, and I will show you that 
est branches of learning, in any part of the I. C. U. offers exactly what you 
the world, need. 
You should bear in mind that you 
' , : , may.start at any time. ‘here are no 
Who Will Manage this University Sopuiar classes; you will be a class by 
yourself. You will be under the indi- 
THE educational control and man- vidual guidance of the faculty of your 
agement of the University will be department. You may st. at any 
under the active, personal direction of time in the calendar year which is 
Channing Rudd, D.C.L., President of most convenient to you. There is no 
the University; John Franklin age limit. You may begin at any time 
Crowell, Ph.D., L.H.D., Educational in your life when you feel a desire to 
Director, and William Torrey Harris, add to your knowledge and education, 
LL.D., Chairman of the Advisory With most people that time is NOW. 
Faculty. These three prominent edu- Your progress will be just as rapid as 
cators will be assisted in the active Teney Hanis, 11.9. your time and ability permit, 
Ouired States (omanestcce: of Eévastion 


** The Personal Statement of the President” 


I FIRMLY believe that you who read these lines must be vitally interested in this University, for its plans are 
so wide and so far-reaching that they must necessarily include you. I have written a bookin which I have 
told the story of the I. C. U. in detail, just why and how it was founded, what it means for you, personally, or 
through you for your family, your friends or your employees. I have catled it‘** The Personal Statement of 
the President.” 1 am sure you will be interested in this book. Write me, and I will take pleasure in sending 
you a copy, with my compliments. If, in addition, you will state any course of study in which you may, 
might, could, woul or should be especially interested, I shall be glad to write you a personal letter showing 
just what this University can do for YOU, 


W DAVID J. BREWER 
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Address me, PRESIDENT, 
304 1. C, U. Building, Washington, D. C for the Trustees. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE CZAR’S NEW ARMY. 


HILE the Czar makes no public pretensions of posing as a 
humorist, every new announcement of his seems to strike 
the American newspapers as irresistibly comic. When it was an- 
nounced a few weeks ago that the Baltic fleet had started for the 
Far East, our editors thought the news uncontrollably facetious, 
because nobody would be so foolish as to send out a fleet that 
would break down, break up, get lost, be defeated, and wander 
about the Pacific in a vain hunt for a friendly harbor. Because of 
these American newspaper views, or for some other reason, the 
fleet is still in the Baltic. This project being thus postponed, the 
Czar announced last week that he is about to send a new army of 
300,000 men to Manchuria, under General Grippenberg, who is to 
rank with General Kuropatkin under the command of some third 
general. An army, at least, could not suffer the mishaps predicted 
for the fleet. Our dailies, however, riddle the proposition at once. 
How is the Czar to get his 300,0co men, inquires the Philadelphia 
Inquirer, which hears that the peasants are shy about flocking to 
the colors, and “ their women folk are strenuously opposing their 
enlistment.” Then, too, the New York 777éune argues that the 
Siberian railroad is so busy carrying supplies to Kuropatkin’s 
army that it can not take any more troops; and the Philadelphia 
Press thinks that since the Japanese captured the Yentai coal-mines, 
the Russians will be short of coal for the locomotives. General 
Grippenberg is sixty-six, and several papers doubt if he can com- 
mand an army; and the Pittsburg Désfatch, learning that he is to 
surround himself with a staff of advisers, predicts that his army 
will virtually be commanded by a debating society, and that while 
this board of strategy “ is debating on what shall be done, Oyama 
willdo it.” The Chicago EAvening Post, the Washington /ve- 
ning Star, the Philadelphia Evening Telegraph, and many other 
papers think that the Czar’s relegation of Kuropatkin to subordi- 
nate command is the worst blunder of all. The despatches from 
St. Petersburg have it that the chief command will be given to 
Grand Duke Nicholas Nicholaievitch. 


Even if the new army ever reaches the front, says the Baltimore 
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American, the Japanese can put two soldiers in the field for every 
Russian; and the Detroit ews says similarly : 


“A report irom a pro-Russian correspondent states that the 
latest arrivals from Japan are principally feeble old men and young 
boys, showing that the country has been pretty thoroughly drained 
of its available fighting material. This is pure rubbish, as the 
most casual observer may discover by comparison. In 1861 all 
the population of the United States numbered less than 32,000,000. 
In the next four years we killed each other so freely that the slain 
outnumbered the entire force that Japan now musters. In spite 
of that frightful drain, 
we had on the federal 
side about 1,000,000 
trained fighting men at 
the close of the war, and 
they were still full of 
fight. 

“Japan, militarized 
under the stimulus of 
war to the same degree 
as we were in 1861, 
could put an army of 
4,000,000 men in Man- 
churia, and it is doubtful 
if Russia could accom- 
plish that feat until she 
has several lines of rail- 
way and uninterrupted 
sea aycess. While Rus- 
sia is assembling 700,- 
ooo men at the front, 
what is to prevent Japan 
from assembling 1,000,- 
ooo? Man for man she 
has shown herself more 
than equal on some very 
unfair fields, where her 
opponents had every ad 
vantage. An army of 
200,000 Boers would, 
before this day, have 
created an independent government known as the United States of 
South Africa and broken the power of the mistress of the seas and 
one of the foremost of military nations. South Africa is about 
as accessible to Great Britain as is Manchuria to Russia. In pure 
physical force Japan appears to be more than a match for her 
enemy, because of her proximity and easy access to the scene of 
war. 


























GRAND DUKE NICHOLAS NICHOLAIEVITCH, 


His expected appointment to the supreme 
military command in the Far East is thought to 
indicate the Czar’s determination to put a stop 
to the petty jealousies between generals which 
have been marring the campaign. 


The latest estimates of the carrying capacity of the Siberian 
railroad are based upon an article in Scribner's Magazine for Oc 
tober by Thomas F. Willard, who is with Kuropatkin’s army. 
Mr. Willard gives us the interesting information that in March, 
when Kuropatkin reached the front, the Russians, exclusive of 
railroad guards, garrisons, etc., “had not more than 40,000 men 
free to take the field,” and on July 18, when the letter was written, 
the force available for field operations did not exceed 120,000. In 
regard to the railroad, he says: 


“ A vital factor in the situation is the railroad, for it is the only 
feeder of the Russian army as long as Japan retains control of the 
sea. I have observed with as much care as possible the operation 
of the railway during the last three months, and have been able to 
form a tolerably good idea of how rapidly reinforcements are being 
brought out. The daily average since the war began is a little 


more than four hundred men, with their equipment and transport. 
The maximum was reached within the last month in the transpor 
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tation of the ‘ienth Army Corps trom Russia. From the day the 
first troops belonging to this corps reached Liao-Yang until the 
last arrived at the same place, thirty-four days elapsed. The full 
paper strength of the corps is 31,000 infantry, 4,000 cavalry, and 
3.200 artillery, with 124 guns. But it is very doubtful if this pace 
can be maintained. With the arrival of more troops, the burden 
of transporting their supplies increases in proportion and becomes 
an additional tax upon the carrying capacity of the railroad. 
Moreover, as certain kinds of supplies in the country are exhausted, 
it becomes necessary to bring them from Russia and Siberia, still 
further adding to the traffic on the railroad. Then the unusual 
strain is beginning to tell upon the roadbed and rolling-stock, and 
even now constant repairs are needed. These are matters which 
must be taken into consideration, and, making all allowances for 
the better management that always follows experience, I do not 
think that an average of 1,000 a day, or anything like it, can be 
kept up. So, in view of the comparative ease and rapidity with 
which the Japanese can reinforce and repair their losses, it is hard 
to see when General Kuropatkin will be strong enough to take the 
offensive with a fair prospect of success. It is entirely too soon 
to predict the outcome of this war, but the man who can feel opti- 
mistic over the prospects for the success of the Russian army in 
Manchuria must give greater credit to favorable staff reports than 
I, after some months on the scene, am able to do.” 


ARREST OF THE BRITISH ATTACHE. 


HE arrest of the third secretary of the British embassy for 
speeding his automobile in Lee, Mass., his plea of exemp- 

tion as a diplomatic personage, his fine of $25 for contempt of 
court and $25 for scorching, and the subsequent apologies and 
amends on both sides, followed by a report that the secretary was 
not driving the automobile himself, but assumed the responsibility 
to protect a young friend, have constituted a diplomatic ripple that 
the newspapers seem to regard as of more importance to the judge 
and the attachéthan to anybody else. It is recalled that four years 
ago, when a secretary of the American embassy in London was 
arrested for riding a bicycle on a footpath, exemption from punish- 




















RURAL CONSTABLE—“ Be polite, boys, be polite! This may be one o’ them 
foreign ambassadors.” 

—Jamieson in the Pittsburg Dispatch. 
ment was claimed and reference was then made to the statute of 
1708, whereby any British official, acting as our judge did, became 
amenable not only to severe penalties, but even to flogging. Only 
last week the acting American consul at Dublin was fined for 
driving a motor cycle at excessive speed. His solicitor suggested, 
but he did not urge, the claim that as an American representative 
he was exempt. The magistrate held that the technical point 
might apply to an ambassador, but hardly to a consul. 


The London Westminster Gazette declares that “it seems de- 
sirable that gentlemen connected with the legations should keep 
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on the safe side of local law when they use motor cars, but if per 
chance they transgress, the simplest, quietest plan is perhaps to 
waive their privilege and pay the fine.” The New York Hera/d. 
in an editorial headed, “The Plumber or the Diplomat ?” treats 
the whole affair humorously. 7/e //era/d says in part: 


“How a Massachusetts special justice. presumably learned in 
international law, should have been so oblivious of its provisions 
as to arrest and fine Mr. Gurney is indeed a legal poser. Or, 
rather, it was a poser until it leaked out that the justice of the little 
country town is not a lawyer, but was formerly a plumber. 

“Experienced householders, remembering the old plumbers’ 
guild motto, *‘ Soc et tuum,’ at once realized why Mr. Gurney’s fine 
was so heavy and wondered the:e was not also an additional 
charge, as in all plumbers’ bills. fcr the boy who stands by and 
holds a candle. 

“Popular opinion is decidedly w.': Mr. Gurney, and those 
American mothers who have observea with satisfaction the closer 
knitting of the two countries through marriage ties regret to see 
the matrimonial exfente cordiale ruftled by what may be termed an 
international plumbing job. It is a downright shame. 

“Is the pleasant midsummer night’s dream of international fra- 
ternization, and other long words to that effect, as typified by the 
exchange of social courtesies during the temporary location of the 
British embassy at Lenox, to become a horrid September pipe 
dream all because of this plumbing incident in a little Lee court- 
room ? Is the friendship of two English speaking, automobile- 
driving nations to be rudely jarred just because a gentleman— 
whom the Massachusetts justice chooses to call, per a Boston in- 
terview, ‘the Lord High Secretary to the British ambassador’ 
happens to speed a little too fast over a Massachusetts road ?” 


CRITICISMS OF THE ROOSEVELT PEACE 
CONFERENCE. 
W HILE most of the newspapers, Republican and Democratic. 
have only kind words and wishes for President Roosevelt's 
proposed peace conference (considered in these columns last week). 
some have their doubts. The officials in St. Petersburg are rep 
resented, in a despatch, as thinking that the present time is “ not 
exactly opportune ” for calling such a parliament, and we are told 
that Russia would probably decline to send a representative be- 
cause she “would be unwilling to be a party to a conference in 
which the neutrals would have a preponderance, and could restrict 
the belligerents.”. The New York 7imes (Dem.) thinks that the 
absence of Russia and Japan will make the conference “futile to 
the point of the ludicrous.” It says: 

“It is hardly within the limits of possibility that either Japan or 
Russia could accept an invitation to a new peace conference while 
still engaged in a strenuous struggle, and a Hague conference 
without the presence of Russia, whose ruler first proposed it. 
would be almost inconceivable; if it could take place it would 
offer little hope of accomplishing anything. When the first con 
ference adjourned, the subjects which it left unacted on and which 
it referred to a future meeting included, besides other important 
matters, the regulation of the rights and duties of neutrals, the im 
munity of private property on the high seas, and the limitation of 
military and naval budgets. It would be futile to the point of the 
ludicrous to take up these matters again without the presence of 
the two Powers who in actual conflict are deciding them for them- 
selves according to their several interests.” 

More papers. however, criticize the project on personal grounds. 
When President Roosevelt told the peace delegates of his eager 
desire to secure among the nations of the earth “a just recogni- 
tion in each of the rights of others,” the New York World (Dem.) 
thinks that “he must have felt his head privately to see that it was 
on straight,” for “such a sudden reversal was enough to bring on 
vertigo.” Zhe World proceeds: 

“Which is the real Roosevelt—the one that preached the doc- 
trine of ‘ efficient fighting strength’ and the ‘ big stick,’ or the one 
who promises a world’s peace conference; the one that threatened 
the South American republics with the interference of the United 
States unless they showed that they knew ‘ how to act with decency 
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(Juakers to causes quite distinct from considerations of campaign 
expediency. 

“Even if it be granted that the President is sincere in this mat- 
ter, and has resolved henceforth to desist from calling all lovers of 
order and law ‘ weaklings,’ it must be allowed that it would have 
been in better taste had he waited until after the election before 
springing his benign project. Had he done so, there would have 
been no ground left for questioning his motive, because if elected 
he would have been in a position to give force to his recommenda- 
tion by four years of unwarlike policy, while if defeated, it would 
have been accepted as the honorable exhibition of a contrite 
heart.” 


MORE RAILROAD WRECKS. 


HE alarming frequency of railroad accidents within the past 

few weeks again arouses the usual editorial expressions of 
indignation and creates the demand for some means of putting 
an end to the “slaughter” of passengers. Since July 1st, 240 lives 
have been lost in railroad wrecks, not counting the casualties in 
minor accidents which are passed over as a matter of daily occur- 
rence. In July, 60 persons were killed in three conspicuous acci- 


dents, and in August 100 lives 





GODDESS OF PEACE 


Help!” 
Bush in the New York World. 


- “ Help! 


in industrial and political mat- 
ters,’ kept order and paid their 
obligations, or the one that 
urges upon each nation a ‘ just 
recognition of the rights of 
others’? 

“Is the President's latest at- 
titude assumed for campaign 
purposes only, or is it that trib- 
ute of hypocrisy which vice is 
said to pay to virtue ? 

“We prefer to believe that it 
is sincere, as his earlier adora- 
tion of force undoubtedly was. 
and that his eyes have been 
opened at last to the error in 
which he has reveled so long. 
Perhaps he received a salutary 
shock from the mirror of his 
own record recently held up be- 
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were lost by the collapse of a 
railroad bridge at Eden, Colo. 
Since then scarcely a day passed 
that an accident of some kind 
did not occur on one of the rail- 
roads of the United States. On 
September 24 nearly seventy 
persons were killed and more 
than a hundred were injured in 
a head-on collision near New- 
market, Tenn. The accident 
was caused primarily by the fail- 
ure of the conductor and engi- 
neer to obey orders and stop the 
passenger-train moving east on 
a siding, in order to permit the 
vestibuled train moving west to 
pass. This was supplemented 
on September 26 by three more 
wrecks. Three 





persons were 





fore him in 7he World, and re- 
coils from the spectacle there 
presented as other thoughtful 
Americans do. If so, his next 
message will show a cut of forty or fifty millions in the army and 
navy estimates, and there will be no more trouble about the deficit 
in the Treasury.” 


“ CLEAN-CUT” 
Warren in the Boston Hera/d. 


ISSUES. 


The Brooklyn Hag/e (Dem.) remarks in a similar vein: 


“Mr. Roosevelt knows perfectly well that as long as peace con- 
gresses are unable to compel nations to cut down army and naval 
estimates, to cease recruiting regiments and building battle-ships, 
it is folly to talk of them as agencies in the promotion of universal 
brotherhood. Nations ready for war will naturally stand less prov- 
ocation than those that are unprepared, and this is a fact of which 
account must be taken by any man or set of men who may ask a 
patent from the world for a general harmony plan. Mr. Roose- 
velt as a peace advocate is at variance with Mr. Roosevelt the 
advocate of a tremendous navy and an overpowering army. But 
the warrior has retired until after November 8. This is the season 
for the peacemaker and for the meek and lowly in spirit.” 


The Brooklyn C7#ézen (Dem.) harbors a suspicion that the Presi- 


dent is playing politics. It observes: 


“It is not easy to repose complete faith in a conversion so 
suddenly brought about. Not until the quite recent appeal to the 
big stick against the republics of South America is forgotten will 
it be possible for skeptical Democrats to attribute the transforma- 
tion of the hero of Kettle Hill into a member of the Society of 
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&\ FALL MEETING OF THE CABINET. 
—Bush in the New York World. 
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killed in the wreck of a train which ran into an open switch at 
Lewiston, Me., while two persons were killed in Michigan and one 
in Illinois as a result of accidents. 

The newspapers in their comments on this epidemic of wrecks 
discuss the subject as they have done many times before. They 
say the usual investigations will take place, but predict that as 
usual nothing will be done. The chief fault that is found, and it 
has been pointed out again and again, is the weak construction of 
passenger-cars. The reports of the wreck in Tennessee tell the 
old story of deaths in the day-coaches, while the occupants of the 
Pullman-cars escaped unhurt. This is explained by the fact that 
the Pullman-car is heavier and more substantially constructed, and 
it is almost impossible to crush or telescope it. “If passengers 
are safe in cars built this way,” asks the Baltimore Sw, “ why are 


not all passenger-cars built as strong as the sleep- 
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eliminate those that have become old and rotten? One theory ad- 
vanced to explain the failure of the west-bound train to stop on 
Saturday at the proper point is that the engine-driver had died at 
his post. Whether this was the case or whether the engine-driver 
had a mental lapse. there is a timely renewal of the suggestion 
that there should be two men within reach of the throttle and both 
acquainted with the running orders. The increasing number of 
fatal accidents has excited public feeling, and certainly legislative 
measures will be taken to check this ruthless slaughter on the rail.” 


IRISH SUPPORT OF ROOSEVELT. 
NE feature of the campaign is an apparent shifting of Irish 
sentiment from the Democratic party to the Republican. 
The Boston P2/of, one of the leading Irish Catholic papers and for 


more than twenty years a Democratic journal, came 





ers? The only possible reasons why they are not 
so built are the additional cost and the greater 
weight and consequent increase of expense in mo- 
tive power.” 

Statistics show, says the Baltimore American, 
“that more persons were killed and wounded last 
year on the railroads of the United States than 
have been killed and wounded up to the present 
time in the war between Russia and Japan,” and 
the London Pall Mall’ Gazette declares that prob- 
ably the chief cause of our Jarge record of casual- 
ties “is the hasty and imperfect construction of the 
lines, the makeshift arrangements for saving time, 
and the general rush of strenuous life.” The New 
York Herald gives the latest figures in regard to 





railroad casualties, and then discusses the various 
phases of the subject. To quote: 


“There were more than 86,000 casualties, inclu- 
ding nearly 10,000 deaths, upon our lines in the 
latest fiscal year for which the completed figures 
have been compiled by the authorities. In the latest corresponding 
year only six passengers were killed in the whole of the United 
Kingdom by accidents to trains. The casualties to passengers, em- 
ployees, and all other persons on the railways of the United States 
in recent fiscal years (ending June 30) have been as follows: 








Year. Killed. | Injured. 
6,136 33,748 
5,845 Roh 
6,437. | 36,731 
680 | 40 &R 
7,123 44,020 
7,865 50,320 
1455 531339 
8,538 ee'e82 
9,840 76,553 








“With the growth in traffic and the increased income of the rail- 
ways the plea made a generation ago of poverty on the part of the 
railway corporations and hasty construction ‘ to open up the coun- 
try’ is obsolete. There is no excuse to-day for improvised con- 
struction or flimsy rolling-stock, and the public may well challenge 
the policy of distributing enormous sums in dividends while main- 
taining a single-track line and running trains in opposite directions 
over the same rails, 

“The satirical suggestion that accidents might be prevented by 
making a director ride on every locomotive is not practicable, but 
itis practicable to institute more rigid investigations into the causes 
of theSe disasters and to inflict adequate punishment upon those 
responsible for them. England’s comparative immunity is in large 
measure due to the fact that the Board of Trade will prosecute and 
secure the imprisonment of the guilty person, whether he be an 
engine-drivek or a director. 

“It is significant that in Saturday’s accident, as in so many 
others, the great loss of life was confined to the inmates of the 
flimsy day-coaches, which collapsed like eggshells, while the 
heavier sleeping- or parlor-cars withstood the shock and were not 
even derailed. Is it not time to insist upon more substantial cars 
for all passengers and to institute a rigid inspection which will 





ee eee 
Copyrighted, 1903, by Pirie MacDonald, “* Pho- 
tographer of Men," New York, 
JAMES JEFFREY ROCHE, 
Editor of the Boston Pilot, which 
has come out for Roosevelt. 


out flatly for Roosevelt early in the campaign, and 
has been expressing itself so emphatically since that 
it is strongly intimated that the Democratic mana 
gers have tried to buy it, but without success. 
The Irish World (New York), an Irish Catholic 
weekly which was Republican in the Blaine and 
Harrison campaigns, is attacking the Democratic 
party as a party that would introduce free-trade 
and throw open our markets to the invasions of the 
British. Zhe Sentinel of the Blessed Sacrament 
departs from its attitude of political neutrality to 
print a long eulogistic article on President Roose 
velt as “a Providential man.” ‘The President, it is 
said, has confessed on several occasions that he is 
half Irish. The settlement of the friar lands dis- 
pute in the Philippines by this Administration was 
yery pleasing to the Roman Catholics. Cardinal 
Satolli, in his interview with the President, tald 
him that his action in that matter was “an example 
of the highest wisdom and equity,” and he added, 
“ because of this 1 saw a sweet smile on the venerable countenance 
of the already dying pontiff, who, laden with years and at the height 
of his glory, gave up the government of the church militant bless- 
ing the American public.” 

Joseph Smith, an Irish Presbyterian who writes occasionally for 
the Boston /7/o¢, says, in urging his countrymen to vote the Re- 
publican ticket: 





“Is not it about time for Irish-Americans to cut loose from the 
party that stands for everything the Irish hate and despise and 
ally themselves with the men and forces which stand for intelli- 
gence, progress, humanity, and Americanism ? Is not it about 
time the Irish-American recalled his manhood and self-respect and 
divorced himself from a party which lives by the negation of hu- 
man rights, which has gathered its strength from its contempt for 
law and constitutional wisdom and which by its every act has 
shown that it despises the Irish tools and fools it uses?” 

The Pilot says editorially : 

“The President is held up to obloquy by a large section of the 
country simply because he will not sanction the attempted nullifica- 
tion of those amendments to the Constitution which were intended 
to make emancipation truly effective. The opposition to him is 
bitter and varied, ranging from the comparatively mild denuncia- 
tion of the St. Louis platform to the brutal insults leveled by the 
governor of Mississippi at the President’s mother, and the more 
practical burning of negroes alive in the State of Georgia a week 
ago. 

“In the name of equal justice to all, of common humanity to the 
oppressed, of the laws of the country, and of the higher laws of 
God, we wish success to the brave champion of the right. We 
wish to see Theodore Roosevelt elected, so that our country may 
be respected all the world over, not alone because of its military 
strength or commercial success, but because an American need 
not blush to avow his nationality in any barbarous land where men 
are not burnt at the stake. 

“The young men of America have in the present campaign an 
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opportunity of showing their appreciation of true Americanism by 
voting for the man whom James Bryce calls ‘ the greatest Presi- 
dent since Washington.’ When they are old men, they will be 
proud of having cast that vote.” 

The Irish World, after declaring that England sided with the 
South in the Civil War in the hope of gaining an opportunity to 
flood our markets with smuggled goods, goes on to allude to the 
present campaign thus: 

“ The industrial slavery to which England sought to subject the 
American people in three wars waged against this country she 
would now again by force of arms impose upon us if she saw a 
favorable chance to do so. ‘There is, of course, no such chance. 
But England is not altogether without hope of accomplishing by 
indirect means and agencies what she dare not venture to attempt 
in her awn person. There are Anglomen to-day in America as 
there were in 1776 and in 1812. Those Anglomen to-day are act- 


ing on their natural instinct. It is to be hoped that Americans of 
Irish blood will act on their instinct also.” 


SENATOR HOAR. 

ion only adverse criticisms passed upon the career of Senator 

Hoar, of Massachusetts, by the newspapers have the pecul- 
iar effect of offsetting each other. What one regrets, another 
considers his noblest quality. The only flaws in his judgment, we 
are informed by the Republican press, were his disagreements 
with the party leaders,on the Philippine and Panama issues; but 
to the Democratic press his “noble loyalty to the right” on these 
occasions is convincing proof of his lofty statesmanship. What 
the Democratic press regret was his inability to see any good in 
their party; while to the Republican papers this virtue redeems 
his errors of judgment on the matters of party policy. 

President Roosevelt, in a telegram to the Senator’s son, says 
that “ the loss is not yours only, but of all those who believe in the 
lofty standard of purity, integrity, and fearlessness in public life.” 
And ex-President Cleveland, in a statement to the press, says that 
“his ability, his high-mindedness. and his freedom from political 
trickery furnish an example of a useful life which may well be 
imitated by all those intrusted by their countrymen with public 
duties.” He was “not anxious to please men, but to serve them,” 
sdys Governor Bates, of Massachusetts. 
him with Webster and Sumner. 


The newspapers class 
“He was the one Senator that 
brought down the traditions of the elder days,” remarks the Phila- 
delphia Press, and “was the one statesman that linked the times 
of Sumner, Seward, Chase, Wade, and Trumbull with our own.” 
Senator Hoar’s grandfather, Samuel Hoar, was a captain in the 
Revolutionary Army, and his maternal grandfather, Roger Sher- 
man, was the only man who signed all four of the famous docu- 
ments—the Association of 1774, the Declaration of Independence, 
the Articles of Confederation, and the Constitution of the United 
States. Thomas Jefferson said that Roger Sherman “ never said 
a foolish thing in his life.” Senator Hoar represented his district 
in Congress for eight years, and his State in the Senate for thirty- 
seven, and it is a matter of national remark that he grew poorer 
during his political career, beginning public life with a fortune of 
about $100,000, and ending it with an income of only $1,800 a year, 
outside his official salary. Altho seventy-eight years of age, he 
was in good health until the death of his wife, during the last ses- 
sion of Congress; their devotion had led many to predict that 
neither would long survive the other. 

In a speech in his home city of Worcester last year, Senator 
Hoar stated the key-note of his motives thus: 

“If my life has been worth anything, it has been because I have 
insisted to the best of my ability that these three things—love of 
God, love of country, and manhood—are the essential and funda- 
mental things, or that race. color, and creed are unessential and 
accidental.” 

And in his * Autobiography of Seventy Years,” he said: 


“I formed my opinions carefully in the beginning. I have ad- 
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hered to them and acted on them throughout. 1 formed them in 
many cases when they were shared by a few persons only. But 
they have made their way and prevail. They are the opinions 
upon which the majority of the American people have acted, and 
the reasons which have controlled that action seem to me now, on 
looking backward, to have been good reasons. I have no regret 
and no desire to blot out anything I have said or done, or to change 
any vote I have given.” 


Many newspapers contrast the character and career of Senator 
Hoar with those of some of his colleagues in the Senate. To 
quote the Philadelphia Ledger - 


“ He was not a modern Senator; he was not the attorney, directly 
or by indirection, for any interest: it would be inconceivable that 























Copyright by Clinedinst, 
A RECENT PHOTOGRAPH OF SENATOR HOAR 


Who died in Washington on September 30 at the age of 7% 


it should be said of Senator Hoar that he sat at the ticker and noted 
the sugar-market while the vote was being taken on Cuban reci- 
procity or on a tariff bill, or that he had cast an eye on the silver 
bullion market while a silver measure was under discussion. He 
was above and beyond all this wretched business; he was an old 
fashioned, erect man who had simple righteousness for a rule of 
conduct: he was an idealist, not merely by profession, but in prac- 
tise, and was in his public career attorney for the people and their 
representative.” 
Says the New York Avenimg Mai/. 


“ As long as the confidence and affection of all the people are 
given to such a man, it is foolish and false to assume that the old 
standards are departing and the old ideals becoming broken. The 
people still know a man when they see him. Still they respect 
and honor the statesman who loves the republic better than he 
does himself, who never falters in his service, to whose fingers gold 
does not cling, and whose never-forgotten ideal is tix 


people’s 
welfare. 


While they honor such qualities above all others, pure 
and able statesmen will continue to come to their service 

“ His life was an inspiration to Americans, and all the more so 
from the fact that he was an earnest and loyal partisan. His posi- 
tion admirably represented the feeling of the average American 
citizen. He would not forsake his principles for party, but he had 
allied himself with a great organization which answered his ideals, 
and he remained actively and aggressively loyal to that organiza- 
tion. Itis a most encouraging thing that such a man has lived 
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“HI, THERE, YOU; DON’T READ THAT—THAT’S NOT FOR You!” 
—McCarthy in the Jacksonville (Fla.) 7imes-Union. 
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“ SELF-GOVERNMENT!” 
Say, what’s the matter with you Democrats, anyhow? Aint we letting the 
Filipino do as he pleases?” 
—Spencer in 7he Commoner. 


DEMOCRATIC CARTOONS ON THE FILIPINO. 


out a long life almost wholly made up of public service, that his 
estimation has steadily grown through all that time, and that upon 
his death all parties and all factions join in doing him equal honor.” 


ANTI-LYNCHING CAMPAIGN IN THE SOUTH. 

NEW spirit of opposition to lynching is appearing in the 
4 South. Hitherto every lynching of more than usual atrocity 
has been followed by deprecatory editorials whose undertone has 
often been a note of excuse rather than condemnation. But the 
meek and ladylike behavior of the militia at Statesboro, Ga., and 
Huntsville, Ala., seems to have aroused the Southern spirit. The 
Atlanta Constitution and /ourna/, the Savannah News. the 
Charleston Mews and Courier and Post, the Columbia State. and 
many other Southern papers approve the course of Governor Ter- 
rell and Acting Governor Cunningham in their actions against the 
militia companies involved, and it is expected that the companies 
will be dismissed from the service in disgrace. The grand jury at 
Huntsville returned indictments-against twenty-six men, called for 
the impeachment of the mayor, the sheriff, and the chief of police, 
advised the reorganization of the police force, and censured the 
militia. “Wemust either make a stand for law and order to-day.” 
says this grand jury in its report, “ or surrender to the mob and the 
anarchists for all time.” Governor Terrell, of Georgia, offers a 
reward of $250 each for the arrest and conviction of the men who 
lynched a negro in Franklin county on September 18; the people 
of Talbotton, Ga., held a mass-meeting on September 24 and de- 
manded the arrest and punishment of the men who had shot two 
inoffensive negroes near there, with the resulting arrest of two of 
the three men accused ; in Monroe, Ga., on September 23, a negro 
who had killed a white woman was quietly and legally executed ; 
and a repression of the lynching spirit in a negro murder case at 
Clarkton, N. C., inspires an editorial ina negro weekly at Laurin- 
burg, urging the blacks to cooperate with the whites in suppress- 
ing negro crime. The Lomax ex-Confederate camp, of Mont- 
gomery, Ala., adopted some striking resolutions in condemnation 
of lynching a few weeks ago, in which they say : 

“We appeal in thundering tones to all Confederate veterans, 
their wives and daughters, to all other similar organizations North 
and South, especially to the Grand Army of the Republic and to 
that great and glorious organization, the Daughters of the Confed- 
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eracy, one and all by precept and example, voice and moral influ- 
ence, to help put a stop to this barbarous, unlawful, and inhuman 
crime of torturing human beings.” 


The Southern press argue that if the lynching mania continues 
to grow, it will cause a reaction against the Democratic party in 
the North, frighten capital, immigration, and negro farm hands 
away from the South, and will give the Administration an excuse 
tor forcible interference. Governor Terrell has hinted at this last 
danger as a possibility. The Savannah / ress says on this point: 


“ The Press believes that the present Administration is largely 
responsible for the tension between the whites and the blacks In 
the South. Zhe Press has expressed this idea before, and believes 
that it is a fact. Men, however, who indulge in the disorders 
which are blackening the history of the day must reflect that they 
are playing into the hands of the demagogues at Washington, 
whose political purposes are served by a return to violence and 
disorder in the South. These men are making the election of 
Parker impossible; they are clinching the return of Rooseveltism 
and race riots, and a resort in the South to the militarism which is 
justified in the Philippines. 

“The employment of troops in the South, the equipment of fed- 
eral courts with inquisitorial powers to serve its processes in the 
counties of Georgia, the extension of the federal power over the 
lives and liberty of the people is one element of militarism which 
the Republican Administration might employ. Such intervention 
will be attempted if our people allow disorders and bloodshed to 
continue. The sad part of it is that the Administration would 
have some show of reason to justify the policy of the buccaneer.” 


The Columbia S7a/e, in reply to those who defend lynching by 
saying that the Southern women must be protected, remarks : 


“The men who commit the crimes are the men having the least 
regard for the maintenance of Southern manhood and womanhood. 
To maintain that they are defending the integrity of the race is 
either bold hypocrisy or utter lack of conception of the true condi- 
tions. . . . Our observation is that the men who participate to the 
greatest degree in lynchings are those who have least regard for 
their women, who expose their women to contact with the other 
race, who make their women do manual labor, who patronize the 
dispensaries freely, and who associate on terms of equality and 
friendship with negroes of both sexes. And Senator Tillman 
knows that not one lynching in six is for an offense against women, 
and, moreover, that the action of the mob tends to endanger rather 
than protect women. 

“If the ‘ race question "is disturbing any considerable number 
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of Southern whites we are very much mistaken. It is largely a 
political bugaboo, and we believe there would now be absolute 
peace between the races but for President Roosevelt's ill-advised 
attitude; but if the South was in danger we would not look to the 
mob for salvation. We wish our own laws and our own courts re- 
spected. If Senator Tillman would make a campaign in behalf of 
the law, it would be a striking example of a change for the better 
in our condition.” 

Senator Tillman defends the lynchers by saying that “ mobs are 
bad, but they are evidence of a spirit of liberty,” and declares that 
“we are between the devil and the deep sea, but we will protect 
our women and will stand by our principles and form of govern- 
ment of our fathers.” John Temple Graves, in his Atlanta Vews. 
replies to every Atlanta Constitution editorial against lynching 
with one on the negro peril, and he suggests a revival of the Ku 
Mr. 
E.R. Lively, of Atlanta, who evidently regards the negro peril as 
worse than the lynching peril, writes in a sarcastic vein to the 
Atlanta Journa/ thus: 


Klux Klan in case the federal Government tries to interfere. 


The court of inquiry, which the governor appointed to investi- 
gate the shameful dereliction of the troops sent to guard the valua- 
ble lives of the Statesboro murderers, having faithfully and fear- 
lessly performed its duty and brought in indictments against those 
whom it deemed responsible for the disgraceful fact that nobody 
was slaughtered there except two condemned murderers, it now re- 
mains for the court-martial to continue} the good work, and mete 
out condign punishment to the miscreants who so wantonly and 
feloniously refused to do the bloody but glorious work which our 
humane Government had sent them there to perform. 

“The crime of not murdering is a very heinous offense, and 
those guilty of the same should be visited with the direst penalties. 
While it is doubtless true, as has been claimed, that the mob so 
far outnumbered the soldiers that no amount of bloodshed could 
have saved the prisoners for the sheriff to hang, still, if the troops 
had done their duty and fired into the mob, they could at least 
have slaughtered a score or so of the lynchers, together with some 
who were not lynchers, but were there endeavoring to dissuade 
their fellow citizens from their fell determination to deprive the 
sheriff of his exclusive privilege, and many homes would now be 
desolate—fathers, mothers, wives, children mourning their loved 
ones; but instead of this, they let those poor, defenseless blacks 
be ruthlessly sacrificed without shedding a single drop of innocent 
blood in behalf of the law! Horrible! Can any punishment be 
too severe for such a crime? 

“The God we are supposed to worship is reported to have said : 
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TWO PAGES FROM THE DEMOCRATIC CAMPAIGN BOOK, 
~ Bartholomew in the Minneapolis /owrna 


* Thou shalt not kill.’ Of course this means ‘thou shalt not kill 
except according to law.’ Certainly it can have no reference to 
the shooting down of innocent men by those whose business it is 
to kill. Iam sorry that, not being so familiar with the Bible as | 
should be, 1 can not just at this moment recall the chapter and 
verse where the Almighty delegates authority to human govern- 
ments to hire men to violate his command; but, by diligently 
searching the Scriptures, you will doubtless discover the passage, 
for I am sure it must be there.” 


INJURIES TO THE ‘*‘CONNECTICUT.” 


HEN it became known, early this week, that three attempts 

had been made within the past few months to wreck the 

new battle-ship Connecticut, which was launched on Thursday of 
last week at the Brooklyn navy-yard, suspicion was directed at 
almost every one who could possibly have been guilty. The New 
York Suma suggests that the damage was the work of disgruntled 
labor-unionists; the Washington correspondent of the New York 
World suggests that is was the work of disgruntled non-unionists ; 
The American \ints at 


» 


an anarchist group,” or “the agents of 
some foreign Government that dreads this great addition to our 
navy”; Zhe /ribune suspects that “some mechanic with a disor- 
dered mind has determined to wreak vengeance for some imagi- 
nary wrong”; and the Washington correspondent of the Philadel- 
phia Ledger speaks of jealousy between the workmen building the 
Connecticut and the workmen at Newport News building the 
Louisiana as a possible cause. 

The Trtbune, in the following paragraph, describes the attempts 
to wreck the ship: 


“The three attempts to wreck the vessel were by boring a num- 
ber of holes lengthwise through the rivets fastening the keel-plates ; 
by placing an obstruction on the launching-ways, a long bolt 
driven vertically in the timber warp so as to protrude five or six 
inches, and by boring a hole about one inch in diameter through 
the 5-inch steel keel-plates. This hole had been so bored that on 
the outside it was hidden by the cradle, about ten feet up from the 
bottom line of the keel. Thus an inspection on the outside on 
Thursday morning failed to reveal it. The shrewd placing of the 
hole is alone sufficient to convince many that the work was done 
by a mechanic thoroughly familiar with the construction of the 
ship.” 


The Washington correspondent of the New York Hlera/d recalls 




















WHY NOT BEGIN AT HOME? 


John Sharp Williams has a ballot-box for the Igorrote, but none tor the M¢ssi- 
sippi negro savenport in the New York Avening Mail 


REPUBLICAN CARTOONS ON THE NEGRO. 
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the fact that labor troubles in the navy yard have been attended 
with violence which may have caused ill-feeiing. He says: 


“The Navy Department has experienced continual difficulty 
with labor at the New York yard, which is an‘ open shop.’ An 
effort was made by union labor agitators to interfere with the work 
of the Brown Hoisting and Conveying Machine Company, of 
Cleveland, O., which was constructing by contract a traveling- 
crane to be used in building the Connecticut. It was found neces- 
sary to picket the yard, and special quarters were provided for the 
protection of the men who worked for the company. 

“S. C. Massey, a delegate of the Housesmiths’ Union, induced 
three-fourths of the men werking for the Brown Company to quit. 
Rear-Admiral Rodgers directed that Massey be expelled from the 
yard. Frank D. Beale, foreman of the company, was assaulted, 
but he put a pistol in his pocket and stuck to work. Most of the 
men returned to their places, but the walking-delegates kept up 
their work persistently. John Snyder, of No. 722 East Twelfth 
Street, was arrested on April 13, 1903, and was identified as one of 
Beale’s assailants. Some of the agitators had been specially in- 
censed at Washington L. Capps, now chief of the Bureau of Con- 
struction and Repair and chief constructor at the New York yard 
when the building of the Connecticut began.” 

The Philadelphia Ledger's Washington correspondent says of 
the rivalry between the Brooklyn and Newport News yards: 

“When the Connecticut was authorized by Congress, it was rec- 
ognized that the building of a battle-ship in a government yard 
was an experiment, and that the competition with private yards 
made it important to have accurate information as to the time 
taken and the cost of construction under government auspices, as 
compared with the same factors of construction in private yards. 

“It is provided that there should be a report to Congress cover- 
ing all points of interest in regard to the Connecticut and also in 
regard to the Louisiana, her sister ship, which is being built in the 
Newport News yard. There is often a natural rivalry between the 
workmen of ship-yards, and the mischief may have come from 
this source. Had the Connecticut actually sunk, the Louzsiana 
would, of course, have had the lead, and the cause of the sinking 
might have been attributed to imperfect construction and work- 
manship in a government yard. 

“Of all this the Navy Department to-night has no positive 
evidence.” 

fur Carnegie Steel Company has decided to employ no men who are more 
than thirty-five years of age. Old employes of the company are supposed to live 
on’the profits of the Steel common they bought at 58.— The Washington Post. 

















ECHOES. 
Miss Democracy—‘ Alton, don’t stand there looking so ridiculous.” 
PARKER—"“ But I’m listening for a responsive echo.” 
Miss DEMOCRACY —* You'll never hear an echo until you say something.” 
Morgan in the Philadelphia /vguirer. 
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TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


PRESENT indications are that Port Arthur will fall long before the price of 
meat does.— The Chicago News. 


To get the full significance of Senator Beveridge’s ‘‘ The Russian Advance” 
the reader should begin at the last page.— The Detroit News. 


WILL some bright political economist please tell us why the hardest work and 
the smallest pay usually go together? — The Socia/-Democratic Herald, Milwau- 
hee. 


THE strike is over. Now note how the price of steak falls to meet the ruin- 
ously low price of beef cattle. Let us know when you note this.— The Atlanta 
Constitution. 


SENATOR ALGER says there is a good deal of excitement in Europe over our 
Presidential election. We had been wondering where the excitement was.-- 7/e 
Washington Post. 


UNLEss Kuropatkin eludes that enveloping movement his chances of eating 
his Christmas dinner in Tokyo may become much brighter than any one had ex- 
pected.— The Chicago News. 


Noisk, according to the scientists at St. Louis, is bad for the health. Doubt- 
less it is because this is such a quiet city that Chicago has had such a superb 
line of health.— The Chicago News. 


A PHILIPPINE SUGGESTION.—The question of giving Cripple Creek civil 
government has been agitated and has met with some approval. A civil commis 
sion has been suggested.— The Manila Times. 


THERE was seventy cents in the Mississippi state treasury at the close of the 
fiscal day, Wednesday. The treasurer should have liquidated Governor Varda 
man and made it an even dollar.— The Philadelphia North American 


COMMISSIONER WARE has hung the sign “ The Lord Hates a Liar” in the 
Pension Office. Applicants for pensions might supplement the sign with one 
reading “ The Lord Loveth a Cheerful Giver.” - The Chicago Evening Post. 


Wits kindly consideration for the nerves of his distinguished guest, Mr. J. P. 
Morgan yesterday showed the Archbishop of Canterbury nothing more disturb 
ing than the wreck of a train. Some day, when the Archbishop is more accli- 
mated, Mr. Morgan may take him into the gallery of the Stock Exchange and 
let him watch the wreck of a whole railroad.— 7he New York World. 


Books THAT MiGHT HAVE BEEN WRITTEN. (A catalogue up to date. 
Addicks, J. Booker—“ Up to Knavery.” Bryan, Edward Everett—‘‘ The Man 
Without a Party.” Carnegie, Mary —‘* ‘To Have and to Give.’ Chamberlain. 
John—* The Tariff’s Progress.” Cleveland, Isaac—‘* The Indifferent Angler.” 
Croker, James Lane—“* The Squire Invisible.” Fairbanks, Emily —“ Blathering 
Heights.” Folk, Henryk—‘‘ Quo Evadus?” Hearst, Nathaniel—‘t The Yellow 
Letter.’ Hill, Guy de—“ Mal-Ami.” Hohenzollern, Edward Noyes—‘* Harum 
Scarum.” Jerome, George—* The House with the Purple Shudders.” Low, 
Gen. Lew—*‘ Ben Thar.” McAdoo, Eugene—* The Wondering Shoo.” Morgan. 
Thomas—* Plutopia.”’” Murphy, Rudyard—‘‘ Captains Outrageous.” Odell. 
Mark—“ Hogging It.” Parker, Grant—* The Man Who Did.” Parkhurst, Hall 
—* The Infernal City.” Platt, J. M.-“‘Ormnamental Tommy.” Rockefeller. 
William Dean—* The World of Main Chance.” Romanoff, Robert Louis 
“ Hoodwinked.” Roosevelt, H. Rider—‘‘It.”. Woodruff, Francis Hodgson - 
* Little Lord Jauntiboy.” Tillman, Lewis—“ The Grunting of the Snark.”— 
EDWIN BIORKMAN, ix the New York Evening Post. 
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THE TREE OF PROSPERITY. 
PARKER “Seems to me that needs pruning.” 


Keppler in Puck, 


TWO VIEWS OF JUDGE PARKER. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


ARE COLLEGE MEN BECOMING ‘“FLABBY ” ? 
YROF. BARRETT WENDELL, of Harvard, makes the as- 
sertion, in his recently published article in 7/e North A meri- 
that 
His 
statement is called in question by President Charles F. Thwing, 


can Review (see THE LITERARY DIGEST, September 24), 


eoHege students are growing “ flabbier and flabbier in mind.” 


of Western Reserve University and Adelbert College, who de- 
clares that, on the contrary, “ there never was a time when, taking 
all in all, college men held a purpose more firm, or when their 
moral character was more vigorous, or when their grit and pluck 
was more admirable.” President Thwing says further (in /Zar- 
pers Weekly, September 24): 

“A certain bucolic brusqueness of manner, a certain rural sim- 
plicity are indeed passing away. But the passing of brusqueness 
and of simplicity does not intimate the coming of weakness and 
insipidity. Robustness underlies urban and urbane manners quite 
as constantly as it underlies bucolic brusqueness. The expression 
of hearty vigor, intellectual and ethical, has become more human, 
more regular, more sane, and more gentle. But the hearty vigor 
itself is just as hearty and just as vigorous. One should not mis- 
take quietness for weakness.” 


The whole athletic movement, so we are told, “makes against 
flabbiness,” and “tends to create a manhood more vigorous and 
conscientious.” The tendency to give college men greater free- 
dom is also cited as one that, on the whole, makes for “ self- 
responsibility, self-reliance, and self-control.” If innovations are 
needed, continues President Thwing, they are in the direction of a 
more rigorous college course, and a greater emphasis on the per- 


sonnel of the teaching-staff. He goes on to say: 


“T am sure that the presence of personalities who embody those 
qualities of character the very opposite of flabbiness would quicken 
the fellows into vigor and virility. Character makes character and 
personality becomes like personality. What a record of men who 
have helped boys to become men is set forth in the historv of 
American colleges! Albert Hopkins, as well as his more distin- 
guished brother at Williams; Woolsey and Packard, of too brief 
career.at Yale; Lord, of Dartmouth: what influence have they ex- 
erted in making men! Ifonly one could be permitted to tell of the 
men now living who have helped and are helping to make college 
men live! Professor Wendell and I can together name such cre- 
ators of character. Let there be great scholars in the college and 
great teachers. Neither can be too numerous nor too great. Let 
there also be great men who shall help to make great men through 
the inspiration and impressiveness of great manhood. 

“In securing the noblest results in character, the college man 
should, moreover, be impressed with the seriousness of all life, and 
of American life in particular. To such intimations of seriousness 
college men are especially susceptible. The higher the call which 
life makes, the more easily do college men hear and the more 
eagerly do they heed it. Think of the way the college men, North 
and South, went to the war in 1861! Higginson’s ‘ Harvard Me- 
morial Biographies’ and Johnson’s ‘ University Memorial,’ con- 
cerning the sons of the University of Virginia who fell in the great 
conflict, prove that hundreds and thousands of these college boys 
counted not their life dear unto them, but only dear to the nation 
or to their commonwealth. The problems of the present, of labor 
and capital, of the colored race, are as serious as was the problem 
of union or disunion of forty yearsgo. The problem of transmuting 
this new, heterogeneous, aggressive, tempestuous life of America 
into quiet orderliness and mature strength, into judgment and tem- 
perance, is of incalculable significance. The impression of such 
great problems upon the minds and hearts of college men arouses 
them to do their duty through clear thinking and vital action. 
The comprehension and realization of great duties transmutes any 
tendency toward flabbiness into firm and virile strength.” 


Prof. Henry Van Dyke, of Princeton, writing in Harper's Maga- 
zine (October) under the title, “’ 
similar line of thought: 


The School of Life,” pursues a 


“The academic atmosphere has its dangers. of which the great- 
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est are a certain illusion of infallibility, a certain fever of intellec- 
tual jealousy, and a certain dry idolatry of schedules and programs. 
But these infirmities hardly touch the mass of students, busy with 
their athletics, their societies, their youthful pleasures. The few 
who are affected more seriously are usually cured by contact with 
the larger world. Most of the chronic cases occur among those 
who really never leave the preparatory institution, but pass from 
the class to the instructor’s chair, and from that to the professo- 
rial cathedra, and so along the spiral, bounded ever by the same 
curve and steadily narrowed inward. 

“Specialists we must have, and to-day we are told that a suc- 
cessful specialist must give his whole life to the study of the vis- 
cosity of electricity, or the value of the participal infinitive, or 
some such pin-point of concentration. For this a secluded and 
cloistered life may be necessary. But let us have room also in our 
colleges for teachers who have been out in the world, and touched 
life on different sides, and taken part in various labors, and carried 
burdens, and been buffeted, and learned how other men live and 
what they need. . . 

“Let us keep our colleges and universities true to their function, 
which is preparatory and not final. Let us not ask of thema 
yearly output of ‘ finished scholars.” The very phrase has a mor- 
tuary sound, like an epitaph. He who can learn no more has not 
really learned anything. What we want is not finished scholars, 
but equipped learners; minds that can give and take; intellects 
not cast in a mold, but masters of a method; people who are ready 
to go forward wisely toward a larger wisdom. 

“ The chief benefit that a good student may get in a good college 
is not a definite amount of Greek and Latin, mathematics and 
chemistry, botany and zoology, history and logic, tho this in itself 
is good. But far better is the power to apprehend and distinguish, 
to weigh evidence and interpret facts, to think clearly, to infer 
carefully, to imagine vividly. Best of all is a sense of the unity of 
knowledge, a reverence for the naked truth, a perception of the 
variety of beauty, a feeling of the significance of literature, and a 
wider sympathy with the upward-striving, dimly groping, per- 
plexed, and dauntless life of man.” 


AMERICAN ART AND LITERATURE IN ITALIAN 
EYES. 


”“T “HE energy of American writers and artists elicits a tribute of 
wonder, not unmixed with admiration, from Gis Leno, a 


writer in Z’/talza Moderna (Rome). He takes the view that our 


intensity of purpose is due to “a motive which always influences 


Americans, when it is a question of competition in any field of en- 


> 


terprise ”—namely, the desire to “ beat the record,” in rivalry with 


Europe. He says further: 

“The American is proud of having built up in a hundred years 
the most worldly form of all civilizations, and he is eagerly bent 
on advancing farther still in every direction which leads to the 
acquisition of material wealth. He wishes to make this wealth an 
instrument by which he may attract the universal admiration of 
the world, and for this he depends upon the steel-like tenacity of 
his own character and the strength of a will which does not recog- 
nize the impossible. America stands at the head of the nations 
in industry, commerce, and. finance, and her millionaires and multi- 
millionaires are anxious also to obtain the intellectual supremacy 
of the world. In applied sciences the American is the most en- 
thusiastic and the most triumphant of inventors; in mechanics, 
the most progressive of constructors; in pedagogic science, the 
most zealous of innovators, leaving behind all the old methods and 
fixing his gaze on the most modern ideas of instruction and educa- 
tion. In religion, he is the most audacious agitator and the most 
eloquent proselytizer; witness the operations of such men as Ire- 
land and Gibbons. In philanthropy he is the most wisely liberal; 
in biologic science the most unwearied of investigators. At pres- 
ent his ambition soars still higher. He wishes to set up his 
throne on the most radiaziat peaks of art and literature. And in 
order to attain these heights he does not take, like men of other 
nations, the slow and beaten tracks; it is his natural disposition 
to make straight for the goal, and, as in business affairs, to secure 
above everything else the saving of time 
“ Hence it comes to pass that in most of his artistic and literary 
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productions there appears, with few exceptions, that restless pur- 
suit of immediate result which carries with it in the eyes of Europe 
the stamp of inferiority. When he does depart from this line of 
activity, dictated as it is by his very temperament, he does so, not 
of his own motion, but through outside influence; he takes his 
tone from foreign teachers and models his creations in accordance 
with the schools of the world’s greatest masters. 

“In this case American prose writers, abdicating, in large part, 
their instinctive originality, are not to be distinguished from Eng- 
lish and European writers. American artists and American poets 
yield to a tone which is actually non-American. 

“ American painters and sculptors make their abode in Italy or 
Paris. Some of them go to London or Monaco; very few of them 
remain in the United States. They derive their inspiration from 
Italy, France, England, and Germany, and they belong, for the 
most part, to the Italian or the French schools. As examples of 
the truth of this statement may be cited Whistler, Sargent, Gay- 
nor, Church, Harrison, Pearce, Bridgman, Smith Lewis, Bartlett, 
etc. When American art does strike a really native note, it allies 
itself with the esthetic exigencies of the industrial arts, such as 
flourish in the workshops of Tiffany and are manifested in the 
architectural innovations of Hunt and Sullivan.”—7vanslation 
made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





“THE NESTOR OF LIVING ENGLISH POETS.” 


HAYt a century ago, a volume of poems falling into the 

hands of Walter Savage Landor so entranced him that he 
wrote a letter to a leading London newspaper proclaiming the ap- 
pearance of a poet whom he rapturously compared, now to Keats, 


now to “a chastened Hafiz,” now to the Shakespeare of the son- 
nets when the sonnets are at their best. Of the poet in whose 
work he found so much to admire, Landor knew no more than that 
“his station in life was obscure, his fortune far from prosperous,” 
and that his name was Gerald Massey. Mr. John Churton Col- 
lins, who narrates the incident ina recent issue of Zhe Contem- 
porary Review (London), thinks that had Landor known all, “ he 
would indeed have marveled.” Gerald Massey was the son of a 
canal boatman, born to squalid 
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which appeared many years afterward, was certainly modeled on 
Mr. Massey’s poem. Ever in the van of every movement making 
for hberty, he pleaded in fiery lyrics the cause of Italy against 
Austria, and ot all the tributes of honor and sympathy Garibaldi 
received, he received none worthier than the poems dedicated to 
him by his young English worshiper. He extended the same sym- 
pathy to the Garibaldi of Hungary, and his‘ Welcome’ to Kos- 
suth, when he visited England in 1851, if it does no great credit to 
its author as a poet, is at least proof of the generous enthusiasm 
which inspired it. . . . When the bigots hunted down Maurice, he 
addressed brave words of comfort to him; ‘ Bradlaugh’s Burial’ 
is in praise of a martyr of more doubtful character perhaps, but it 
strikes the samenote. In the ringing lyric of ‘ Stanley’s Way,’ we 
have a tribute to heroism in another form. The fine poems on 
Burns, Hood, and Thackeray could only have come from one who: 
had the sympathy and insight of kinship, and so could pierce at 
once to the essence of each, and the work of each. No one indeed 
can go through the two volumes of Mr. Massey’s poems without 
being struck with what struck George Eliot when, as she made no 
secret, she drew the portrait of their author in Felix Holt—the in- 
nate nobility of the character impressed on them. Whatever may 
be their defects as compositions—and it may be conceded at once 
that they are neither few nor small—they have never the note of 
triviality. Instinctively as a plant makes toward the light, the 
poet of these poems makes toward all that appeals and all that be- 
longs to what is most virtuous, most pure, and most generous in 
man.” 


Mr. Collins goes on to sketch the outlines of Gerald Massey’s. 
life, prefixing the comment that “a more striking illustration both 
of the independence of genius, when thrown on itself—for he had 
neither education nor sympathy—and of its irresistible energy —for 
everything combined to thwart and depress it—can not easily be 
found ”: 


“ His father was a canal boatman of the ordinary type, support- 
ing on ten shillings a week in a wretched hovel a numerous family. 
A little elementary instruction at a penny school, to which his 
mother sent him, was all the education he ever received. Ateight 
years of age he was working in a silk-mill from five in the morning 

to half-past six in the evening for 





poverty, and exemplifying in his 
career one of the most notable 
instances on record of the power 
of genius to assert itself under 
hostile conditions. He lingers 
to-day, “utterly indifferent to 
fame, wholly absorbed in pur- 
suits which have no relation to 


poetry or to the themes which 








once awoke it,”—the sole sur- 
vivor of a choir to whose strains 
the “infant democracy ” of Eng- 
land marched to great victories. 
Says Mr. Collins: 


“So heartily and fully did Mr. 
Massey throw himself into the 
life of his time that all that is 
most. memorable in our national 
history during the most stirring 
years of the latter half of the last 
century is mirrored in his poetry. 
There is scarcely any side from 
which he has not approached it, 
from politics to spiritualism. To 
the cause of Chartism he was all 
that Whittier was to the cause of 
the Abolitionists on the other 
side of the Atlantic. Of the Rus- 
sian war he was the veritable 
Tyrtzus. . .. In ‘ Havelock’s 








a weekly wage beginning at od. 
and rising to 1s. 3d. Here he ex- 
perienced all that Elizabeth Bar- 
rett so powerfully and patheti- 
cally denounced in a poem which 
nine years later brought indig- 
nant tears into the eyes of half 
England,‘ The Cry of the Chil- 
dren.’ .. . . In or about 1843 he 
came up to London, where he was 
employed as an errand boy... . 
Then social questions began to 
interest him. His own bitter ex- 
periences naturally led him to 
brood over the wrongs and griev- 
ances against which the Chartists 
were protesting and which they 
were seeking toremedy. He at- 
tended their meetings and, in- 
flamed not only by what he heard 
but by what he had himself seen 
and suffered, as well as by the 
sympathetic study of the writings 
of English and French republi- 
cans, immediately threw himself 
heart and soul into the cause. 
At last poetry awoke in him, 
inspired, he tells us, not by poli- 
tics, but by love. His first vol- 
ume, ‘ Original Poems and Chan- 
sons,’ was published in 1847 by 
a provincial bookseller at Tring, 








March ’ the heroes of the Indian 
mutiny found a Jaureate as spir- 
ited and eloquent as Tennyson, 


whose ‘ Defense of Lucknow,’ abel,” etc. 


GERALD MASSEY. ‘Voi ee a aoael 

~ . . . = ge ° ices > . -yrics 

The Chartist poet-agitator portrayed in “ Felix Holt, Radical”; author of eke g seceapomeesveliyar — 
“Voices of Freedom and Lyrics of Love,’ “ The Ballad of Babe Christ- of Love,’ a very great advance on 


his native place. This was suc- 
ceeded three years later by 


the crude work of the preceding. 
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collection. . . . In Mr. Massey’s next volume, published in 1854, 
appeared most of the poems on which his fame must mainly rest 
— The Ballad of Babe Christabel with other Lyrical Poems.’ 
From this moment his reputation was made. The volume passed 
through edition after edition and became the subject of eulogies so 
unmeasured that they may well have turned a young poet’s head.” 


To Gerald Massey’s poetic genius Mr. Collins pays this tribute : 


“It is impossible to go through these volumes without being 
struck with the felicities which meet us at every turn, now of 
thought, now of sentiment, now of expression. How happy, for 
example, is this of Hood’s witticisms: 


Rich foam-wreaths on the waves of lavish life. 


“ How beautifully true and how originally expressed is this: 


The plow of Time breaks up our Eden-land, 

And tramples down its flowery virgin prime. 
Yet through the dust of ages living shoots 

O’ the old immortal seed start in the furrows. 


“ How happy this: 


The best fruit loads the broken bough: 
And in the wounds our sufferings plow 
Love sows its own immortal seed. 


Hope builds up 
Her rainbow over Memory’s tears. 


“ How simple and true is the pathos here: 


The silence never broken by a sound 

We still keep listening for: the spirit’s loss 
Of its old clinging place that makes our life 
A dead leaf drifting desolately free. 


“ And this, too, we pause over: 


Who work for freedom win not in an hour. 

The seed of that great truth from which shall spring 
The forest of the future and give shade. 

To those that reap, the harvest must be watched 
With faith that fails not, fed with rain of tears, 

And walled around with life that fought and fell. 


“ Dante’s scorn might have expressed itself in: 


A midge blaspheming at the beam 
That makes him visible; suns him in its gleam, 
And gives him life for a moment to blaspheme. 


“Orin another mood have envied, with its context, the mag- 
nificent line: 


To whom Night brings the larger thoughts, like stars.” 





THE SUPPOSITITIOUS INFLUENCE OF 
BOOKS. 


Nias of our self-deceptions concerning the influence of books 

are discussed by Agnes Repplier in her latest volume of es 
says, entitled “ Compromises.” She points out that since the begin- 
ning of book circulation the assumption has been persistent that “ we 
are dominated by the printed page.” That books were long re- 
garded as formidable antagonists is amply evidenced by the long 
history of book-burnings, only brought to an end in England in 
1849, when Froude’s “ Nemesis of Faith” was consigned to the 
flames by the dean of Exeter College, Oxford. She reflects: “The 
decline of church discipline and the enfeeblement of law permit 
books now to die a natural death; but the conviction of their pow- 
erful and perilous authority still lingers in the teacher’s heart. If 
he knows, as is often the case, much of letters and little of life, he 
magnifies this authority until it seems the dominant influence of 
the world.” Not so does the present writer look upon the subject. 
She smiles at “a writer in one of the British quarterlies ” who “ as- 
sures us with almost incredible seriousness that we are at the 
mercy of the authors whom we read.” To her mind the potency 
of speech is far more active in dislodging settled convictions, for 
instance, than that of the printed page separated from the physi- 
cal personality of the speaker, tho the latter method of reaching a 
hearer may have the advantage of “unbroken continuity and in- 
sistence.” She writes: 
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“In the give and take of conversation, in the advance and re- 
treat of argument, in the swift intrusion of the spoken word, made 
overpowering by the charm of personality, we encounter a force 
too subtle and personal to be resisted. Unconsciously we yield 
at some point to the insidious attack of thoughts and ideas so pre- 
sented as to weaken our individual opposition, and adroitly force 
an entrance to our souls. But books, like sermons, fail by reason 
of the smoothness of their current; because there is no backwater 
to stir the eddies and whirl us into conflict and submission. We 
feel that could we have spent our ‘ mornings in Florence’ with 
Mr. Ruskin, have looked with him at frescoes, tombs, and pave- 
ments, and have disputed at every point his magnificent assump- 
tion of authority, we might have ended by accepting his most un- 
reasonable and intolerant verdicts. Could we free our souls by 
expressing to Mr. John Morley our sentiments concerning Mr. 
Gladstone, we might in 
return be impelled to 
share the enthusiasm of 
the enlightened biog- 
rapher. But neither Mr. 
Ruskin nor Mr. Morley 
has the same power of 
persuasiveness in print. 
The simple process of 
leaving out whatever is 
antagonistic makes 
demonstration easy, but 
inconclusive.” 





Beyond the foregoing 
Miss Repplier does not 
concern herself to seek 
too precisely the kind of 
“controlling influence” 
that books exercise. She 
has a few words of mild 
scorn for some of the 














obvious suggestions of 
Thus: 





its character. AGNES REPPLIER, 

Author of “ Books and Men,” “Essays in 
Miniature,” “ Philadelphia—The Place and the 
People,” etc. 


“* There is no harm,’ 
says Mr. Birreil sweet- 
ly, ‘in talking about 
books, still less in reading them; but it is folly to pretend to wor- 
ship them.’ It is folly to exaggerate their controlling influence in 
our lives. We are not more modestly ardent after reading ‘ Van- 
ity Fair,’ nor more eagerly humble after spending long and happy 
hours with ‘Emma.’ No sober ambition stirs chastely in our souls 
when we lay down, with a sigh of conient,* Pride and Prejudice,’ 
ors-Guy Mannering,’ or ‘ Henry Esmond.” or‘ Richard Féverel.’ 
Even ‘ Anna Karénina’ fails to inspire us with ‘ false hopes and 
enervating dreams’; and while we are often bewildered by Mr. 
Henry James’s masterpieces, we have never been blinded by any. 
As for the ordinary novels that tumble headlong from the press, 
it is impossible to imagine them as inspiring either ardor or 
ambition, egotism or humility. They may perhaps be trusted to 
weaken our literary instincts and to induce mental inertia— the 
surest way of having no thoughts of our own,’ says Schopenhauer, 
‘is to take up a book every time we have nothing to do,’—but they 
are not, as their writers and their critics fearfully assert, the ar- 
biters of our destinies.” 


The gospel of Carlyle, one element of which was “a belief in 
the overpowering influence of books,” is taken up and quite man- 
fully combated. Using for a text one of those universal sentences 
in which the Chelsea sage delighted—namely, “ Not the wretched- 
est circulating library novel which foolish girls thumb and con in 
remote villages, but will help to regulate the actual practical wed- 
dings and households of these foolish girls,” she retorts: 


“More than this it would be impossible to say, and few of us, | 
hope, would be willing to say as much. 
sive to be borne. Only authors and critics can afford to take this 
view of life. Personally I believe that a foolish girl is more in- 
fluenced by another foolish girl, to say nothing of a foolish boy, 
than by all the novels on the library shelves. Companionship and 


The idea is too oppres- 
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propinquity are forces to be reckoned with. Mind touches mind 
like an electric current. The contagion of folly is spread, like other 
forms of contagion, by personal contact. Books may, as Carlyle 
says, preach to all men, in all times and places; but it is precisely 
their lack of reticence, the universality of their message, their 
chill publicity of tone which reduces their readers to the level of 
an audience or of a congregation. If we recall the disclosures 
with which we have been favored from time to time by distin- 
guished people who consented to tell the world what books had 
influenced their lives, we can not fail to remember the perfunctory 
nature of these revelations. It was as tho the speakers had first 
marshaled in order the most enduring masterpieces of literature, 
and had then fitted their own sentiments and experiences into ap- 
propriate grooves. ‘This reversal of a natural law is much in favor 
when what are called epoch-making books come under public dis- 
cussion. There are enthusiasts who appear to think that Rous- 
seau evoked the French Revolution, and that ‘ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin’ was responsible for the Civil War. When the impetus of 
a profound and powerful emotion, the mighty will of a great event, 
finds expression in literature—or at least in letters—the writer’s 
mind speeds like a greyhound along the track of public sentiment. 
It does not create the sentiment, it does not appreciably intensify 
it; but it enables people to perceive more clearly the nature of the 
course to which they stand committed. These sympathetic tri- 
umphs are sometimes mistaken for literary triumphs. They are 
often thought to lead the chase they follow.” 


Miss Repplier asserts that our power of self-deception is never 
“so comfortable nor so resourceful” as in the matter of reading. 


She proceeds in her pricking of bubbles: 


“ We are capable of believing, not only that we love books which 
we do not love, but that we have read books which we have not 
read. A lifelong intimacy with their titles, a partial acquaintance 
with modern criticism, a lively recollection of many familiar quo- 
tations—these things come in time to be mistaken for a knowledge 
of the books themselves. Perhaps in youth it was our ambitious 
purpose to storm certain bulwarks of literature; but we were de- 
terred by their unpardonable length. It is a melancholy truth, 
which may as well be acknowledged at the start, that many of the 
books best worth reading are very, very long, and that they can 
not, without mortal hurt, be shortened. Nothing less than a ship- 
wreck on a desert island in company with Froissart’s ‘ Chronicles’ 
would give us leisure to peruse this glorious narrative, and it is 
useless to hope for such a happy combination of chances. We 
might indeed be wrecked—that is always a possibility—but the 
volume saved dripping from the deep would be ‘ Soldiers of Fort- 
une,” or‘ Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch.’” 


THE YOUNGER GERMAN DRAMATISTS. 


PROPOS of the opening of the dramatic season of 1904-05, 
the Paris Zemfs has invited Herr Arthur Eloesser, one of 
the leading German critics, who regularly reviews plays and acting 
in the Vossische Zeitung, to describe for the French theater-going 
public the present condition of the drama in the art-centers of 
Germany. In an elaborate article, Herr Eloesser deals with the 
newer tendencies and fresh talent in the theatrical world, for it ap- 
pears that Sudermann, Hauptmann, Waltzoger, Halbe, and the 
other famous playwrights are already regarded by the younger ele- 
ments as out of date,” or out of harmony with the spirit of the 
time. Neither naturalism nor symbolism of the stereotyped kind 
satisfies the rising generation, and there is much straining after 
novel forms and unconventional methods. There is a demand for 
the “ higher art,” similar to that for the higher criticism. 

Herr Eloesser reports, however, the failure of a so-called Seces- 
sion Theater, as of a number of other independent enterprises in- 
tended to minister to the new dramatic needs of the period. The 
only new theater which has made a lasting success and really in- 
fluenced the German stage is that conducted at Berlin by Herr 
Reinhardt, who has encouraged new playwrights and produced 
foreign works of originality, merit, or significance. One of the 
younger German dramatists, Wedekind (whose striking play, 
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“Erdgeist,” was reviewed in THE LITERARY DiGEst August 23) 
is described as follows: 


Wedekind is, socially and artisticatiy, a revolutionist. He 1s 
audacious, paradoxical, brilliant, and sensational. To give a play 
of his is to create a moral and psychological scandal. In his first 
piece he boldly undertook to depict the awakening of the instinct 
of sex, the moral change coincident with the advent of puberty. 
That lacked artistic consistency and strength, however. His 
“Erdgeist” is a cynical portrayal of woman as the temptress, the 
victim of animal passion, and the tyrannical ruler of man by virtue 
of her purely sexual nature. His latest play is a sort of tragi- 
comedy, entitled “So ist das Leben” (“Such is Lite”), It is 
meant to be symbolical and allegorical. The plot, in outline, is 
this: The king of a certain country loses his throne as the result 
of a popular revolution. He is degraded, deprived of all his 
wealth and power, and driven out. He wanders from land to land 
and suffers both privation and humiliation in exile. He becomes 
a day laborer and guards a peasant’s cattle. Then he engages 
himself as apprentice to a tailor; from this occupation he drifts 
into the profession of comedian, and finally he becomes the tool 
of the king who has succeeded him on the throne of his native 
land. This king is an ex-butcher elevated to his royal post by the 
popular revolution. Years pass,and on his death-bed the court 
fool, the former king, tries to make his real identity known. for 
the sake of a young daughter he loves and whom he would make 
heir to his rights. He is laughed at and scorned. Proofs are de- 
manded; he has none, having lost all the papers which would 
establish his rank and title. He protests and pleads in vain. No 
one believes him, and he dies a fool. 


Herr Eloesser believes that Wedekind, in this play, makes a 
personal cou.fession, and means to show how the vulgar public 
turns away and rejects men of genius and power, men who have 
every right to recognition save the titles conferred or accepted by 
convention and usage. 

Another of the younger writers of promise is Wilhelm Schmidt- 
Bonn, who has written but one quasi-play. This work is more 
akin to a ballad than to a drama, “a sad ballad with the refrain 
taken from the melancholy poetry of the vagabond.” This play 
portrays the life of a tramp and the attitude of the cruei world 
toward him. After many years a vagabond returns to his own 
family and former sweetheart. He is repentant and implores par- 
don and welcome. ‘The father, firm and just, but not humane or 
loving, instead of killing the fatted calf, orders him away. His 
former sweetheart gives him two flowers in lieu of bread. He re- 


turns to the highway, the “mother highway,” which receives as 
children all those who are friendless and homeless and forsaken 
by all. 

Schmidt-Bonn, Herr Eloesser writes, is a poet and lyricist. a 
man of imagination and literary art; but the dramatic gift he has 
as yet failed to reveal, and the technical side of playwriting is also 
entirely unknown to him. 

After all, Herr Eloesser concludes, the contemporary German 
theater finds its best and most artistic representatives in the great 
dramatists of the generation to which Sudermann, Hauptmann, 
Schnitzler, and others belong.—Zvanslation made for Tuk Lit- 
ERARY DIGEST. 





NOTES. 


The Bookman’s October list of the six best-selling books of ‘the previous 
month is as follows : 


1. The Crossing.— Churchill. 4. The Silent Places.—White. 
2. In the Bishop’s Carriage.— Michelson. 5. The Rose of Old St. Louis.— Dillon. 
3. The Castaway.— Rives. 6. The Queen’s Quair.- Hewlett. 


“T CoNFEsS to a feeling of profound disappointment,” says John Brisben 
Walker, in The Cosmopolitan (September), “ with reference to the art displays 
at the St. Louis Exposition. To begin with, nine-tenths of the statuary is com- 
monplace to a degree. There is an absence of intellectuality ; the work of copy- 
ists everywhere abounds. ... I took a committee of five, two of them selected 
for their knowledge of art, through the vast art-galleries of the Exposition—in 
which are displayed a greater number of square yards of mediocrity than have 
ever been brought together before in the history of the world. It was my inten- 
tion to pick out and reproduce ten really great paintings, or, at least, ten great 
enough for three out of five of the committee to agree upon. .. . It was with 
surprise that as my committee reached the last room I discovered that we had 
not secured the necessary three-fifths vote required to complete our list of ten.” 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


THE TELEPHONE IN THE WILDERNESS. 


HE following interesting account of the use of the telephone 

in the lumbering business is quoted from /he Electrical 
Review (September 24). The old view of the telephone as a device 
particularly useful in the business whirl of great cities must be 
considerably modified, for its use in very different conditions is 


growing daily. Says the writer: 


“ Throughout the forests, from the St. Johns to Vancouver, lum- 
ber camps belonging to the same interests are connected together 
and thence to the sawmills or wood-pulp works at frontier towns, 
from which communication can be held even to the metropolis. 

“It was formerly the custom of each lumber interest to maintain 
a force of couriers, like the voyageurs of the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany, and these hardy men, with knapsack, would travel twenty- 
five miles a day through the wilderness, over rough forest paths. 
Now the mill calls each camp in turn at stated hours, and receives 
reports and gives instructions to the foreman, and it is not neces- 
sary to dwell on the commercial advantages of maintaining such 
close touch between headquarters and outposts in any enterprise. 
Letters are read to men snowed in the forest fifty or a hundred 
miles away, and answers dictated by the lumbermen to a stenogra- 
pher who transcribes them at the office and then mails them to 
their homes. 

“ The relative contentment among the men which is established 
by this frequent communication is highly advantageous to the 
working force, and, therefore, to their employers. 

“ The applications of the telephone to the operations of logging 
are alike novel and useful. The lines are run upon forest trees 
along the banks of rivers, and telephones which are contained in 
sheltering boxes are attached to trees and connected to the line. 

“ The déte noire of logging is the collecting of the logs together 
at some narrow place in a turbulent stream, and piling upon each 
other in a ‘jam’ to which contributions are made by every log 
floating down the river to this spot. 

“The formation of a jam results from some obstacle, and gener- 
ally occurs without warning, and it requires great labor, fraught 
with peril, to remove the logs from their constricted position. It 
is frequently necessary to use dynamite, and much lumber is de- 
stroyed by such explosions. 

“With the use of the telephone warning of the initial formation 
of a jam can be given by one of tne men patrolling the banks, who 
telephones to the men up the river to stop the further flow of logs 
at calm places, termed ‘ trips,’ and it is an easy matter to break 
the small jam, for which further assistance can be had by sum- 
moning men from points lower down the stream. 

“ As soon as the small jam is removed, the men above are told 
through the telephone to release the logs held at the ‘ trip’ and the 
stream of logs is resumed. . . wee 

“ Beyond this, the use of the telephone renders log-driving feasi- 
ble on the smaller rapid rough streams where it was formerly out 
of the question. Timber dams, with large sluiceways controlled 
by gates, are built at suitable points, and the men along the river 
telephone to the men at the sluiceways to open or close the gates 
as the water may be needed. 

“In the Northwest from Spokane to Columbia Pass,.the trees 
grow from sixty to one hundred feet ir height, and from ten to 
thirty-six inches in diameter, and without branches for thirty feet 
above the ground. As in all these forest systems, the wires are 
attached to the trees. 

“ A lumberman at Hoquiam, Wash., was crippled for three years 
by an accident in the forest, and during this invalidism he directed 
his lumbering operations from his sick-room by means of tele- 
phones connected to his camps and logging-booms on the Chelalis 
River, thereby conducting a business of $250,000 a year under phys- 
ical conditions which, had it not been for the telephone, would 
have rendered him, in his helpless disablement, dependent upon 
other resources, instead of being a man of affairs. ae 

“When a party was coming down the west branch of the Penob- 
scot in the wilds of Maine, the guides turned their canoes to the 
bank one morning to the surprise of the sportsmen who did not 
see any indications of rapid water to need ‘ making a carry’; and 
they were still more puzzled when the guides remarked that they 
were going to order their supper. 
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“One of them opened a small box of a lumberman’s telephone 
at the side of a tree and telephoned to a camp, many miles away, 
stating that the party would arrive at night, and gave directions 
for a supper; and when their destination was reached, ten hours 
later, everything connected with the supper, including the weary 
tourists, was ready. And yet, there are city restaurants where 
telephone attachments at the tables is counted as enterprise. 

“The camps in the Adirondacks and the sanatoriums in the 
north woods are frequently equipped with telephones, and the 
Maine forest where Thoreau traveled as an explorer not so many 
years ago and which has never been occupied with settlement is 
equipped with telephones; and their circulars not merely announce 
the fact, but are illustrated by half-tones, which give photographic 
evidence of the lines entering buildings. 

“It is submitted that the results, in comparison with other 
methods of communication available in either place, show that the 
telephone service is, relatively, more important in the forest than 
in the city.” : 


DE VRIES’S MODIFICATION OF DARWINISM. 


f ages presence in this country of the distinguished biologist, 

Prof. Hugo de Vries, and his exposition in various ad- 
dresses of his views on evolution have led to some rather extreme 
statements in the daily press, which describe him as an antagonist 
or even as an overthrower of the Darwinian theory. Professor de 
Vries himself describes his work as an effort to obtain a fuller 
proof for the main points of Darwin's conception, altho’in one 
subordinate point his results have been difterent from Darwin’s. 
Naturally this characteristic point is what his audiences desire to 
hear explained by Professor de Vries, and this has doubtless led 
to the reports noted above. De Vries’s modification or revision of 
the Darwinian theory is thus described by its author in an address 
at the Chicago University printed in ScZence (September 23): 


“In Darwin’s time little was known concerning the process of 
variability. Quetelet’s celebrated law of variability was pub- 
lished only some years after the appearance of Darwin’s ‘ Origin 
of Species.’ Variability seemed until then to be free from laws, 
and nearly everything could be ascribed to it or explained by it. 
But the renowned Belgian scientist showed that it obeys laws ex- 
actly in the same way as the remainder of the phenomena of na- 
ture. The law which rules it is the law of probability, and, accord- 
ing to this law, the occurrence of variations, their frequency, and 
their degree of deviation can be calculated and predicted with the 
same certainty as the chance of death, of murders, of fires, and of 
all those broad phenomena with which the science of sociology 
and the practise of insurance are concerned. 

“ The calculations of probable variations based on this most im- 
portant law did not, however, respond to the demands of evolu- 
tion. Specific characters are usually sharply defined against one 
another. They are new and separate units more often than dif- 
ferent degrees of the same qualities. 
Quetelet’s law is concerned. 
origin, of new peculiarities. 


Only with such, however, 
It explains the degrees, but not the 
Moreover, the degrees of deviation 
are subject to reversion, to mediocrity, always more or less return- 
ing in the progeny to the previous state. Species, on the contrary, 
are usually constant, and do not commonly or readily revert into 
one another. ma 

“It became clear that the phenomena which are ruled by this 
law, and which are bound to such narrow limits, can not be a basis 
for the explanation of the origin of species. It rules quantities 
and degrees of qualities, but not the qualities themselves. Spe- 
cies, however, are not in the main distinguished from their allies 
by quantities, nor by degrees; the very qualities may differ. How 
such characters have been brought about is the real question with 
which the theory of evolution is concerned. Now if they can not 
be explained by the slow and gradual accumulation of individual 
variations, evidently the second alternative of Darwin’s original 
proposition remains. ‘This was based on the sports, on those rare 
and sudden changes which from time to time are seen to occur 
among cultivated plants, and which in these cases give rise to new 
strains. If such strains can be proved to offer a better analogy to 
real systematic species, and if the sudden changes can be shown 
to occur in nature as well as they are known to occur in the 
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cultivated condition, then in truth Darwinism can afford to lose 
the individual variations as a basis.” 


It is Professor de Vries’s belief that this modification of Darwin- 
ism, which sees in the production of a new species a development 
analogous to the appearance of a “sport” or sudden anomaly, 
rather than the accumulation of slow and slight variations, has re- 
moved the weightiest objection to Darwin’s hypothesis—an objec- 
tion that, according to the speaker, has never been answered— 
namely, the contention that evolution requires a length of time so 
enormous that it far exceeds that allowed by geologists and as- 
tronomers for the existence of life on the earth. If species have 
arisen by relatively rapid “ jumps,” as de Vries thinks probable, 
the time required for the production of the present status would 
be vastly reduced. What is the evidence that Professor de Vries’s 
view is the correct one? He has found it, he asserts, in experi- 
ments on plant variation, carried on for years in his own garden. 
He says: 


“Fortune has been propitious to me. It has brought into my 
garden a series of mutations of the same kind as those which are 
known to occur in horticulture, and, moreover, it has afforded me 
an instance of mutability such as would be supposed to occur in 
nature. The sudden changes, which until yet were limited to the 
experience of the breeders, proved to be accessible to direct experi- 
mental work. They can not yet in truth be produced artificially ; 
but, on the other hand, their occurrence can be predicted in some 
cases with enough probability to justify the trial... .. 

“These facts, however, only gave an experimental proof of 
phenomena which were historically known to occur in horticulture. 
They threw light upon the way in which cultivated plants usually 
produce new forms, but between them and the real origin of spe- 
cies in nature the old gap evidently remained. 

“This gap, however, had to be filled out. Darwin’s theory had 
concluded with an analogy, and this analogy had to be replaced 
by direct observation. . 

“Success has attended my efforts even on this point. It has 
brought into my hands a species which has been taken in the very 
act of producing new forms. This species has now been observed 
in its wild locality during eighteen years, and it has steadily con- 
tinued to repeat the phenomenon. I have brought it into my gar- 
den, and here, under my very eyes, the production of new species 
has been going on, rather increasing in rate than diminishing. ; 
It has become possible to see species originate, and that this origin 
is sudden and obeys distinct laws. 

“The species which yielded these important results is an Ameri- 


can plant. It isa native of the United States, and nearly allied 


to some of the most common and most beautiful among the wild 
flowering plants of this country. It is an evening primrose, and 
by a strange but fortunate coincidence bears the name of the great 
French founder of the theory of evolution. It is called ‘ La- 
marck’s evening primrose,’ and produces crowns of large and bright 
yellow tlowers, which have even secured it a place among our 
beloved garden plants. 

“The most interesting result which the observation and culture 
of this plant have brought to light is a fact which is in direct op- 
position to the current belief. Ordinarily it is assumed that new 
species arise by a series of changes in which all the individuals of 
a locality are equally concerned. . . . The whole family gradually 
changes, and the consequence would be that the old form disap- 
pears in the same degree as the new makes its appearance. 

“ This easy and plausible conception, however, is plainly contra- 
dicted by the new facts. There is neither a gradual modification 
nor a common change of all the individuals. On the contrary, the 
main group remains wholly unaffected by the production of new 
species. After eighteen years it is absolutely the same as at the 
beginning, and even the same as is found elsewhere in localities 
where no mutability has been observed. It neither disappears nor 
dies out, nor is it ever diminished or changed in the slightest 
degree. 

“Moreover, according to the current conception, a changing 
species would commonly be modified into only one other form, or 
at best become split into two different types, separated from one 
another by flowering at different seasons, or by some other evident 
means of isolation. My evening primrose, however, produces in 
the same locality and at the same time, from the same group of 
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plants, quite a number of new forms, diverging from their proto- 
type in different directions. 

“Thence we must conclude that new species are produced side- 
ways by other forms, and that this change only attects the prod- 
uct, and not the producer. The same original form can in this 
way give birth to numerous others, and this single fact at once 
gives an explanation of all those cases in which species comprise 
numbers of sub-species, or generate large series of nearly allied 
forms. Numerous other distinct features of our prevailing classi- 
fication may find on the same ground an easy and quite natural 
explanation.” 


To Professor de Vries’s mind the real significance of these new 
facts is not to be found in the substitution of a new conception for 
prevailing ideas. It lies in the new ways which it opens for scien- 
tific research. He concludes: 


“The origin of species is no longer to be considered as some- 
thing beyond our experience. It reaches within the limits of 
direct observation and experiment. Its only real difficulty is the 
rarity of its occurrence; but this, of course, may be overcome by 
persevering research. Mutability is manifestly an exceptional 
state of things if compared with the ordinary constancy. But it 
must occur in nature here and there, and probably even in our im- 
mediate vicinity. It has only to be sought for, and as soon as this 
is done on a sufficiently large scale the study of the origin of spe- 
cies will become an experimental science. 

“ New lines of work and new prospects will then be opened, ana 
the application of new discoveries and new laws on forage crops 
and industrial plants will largely reward the patience and perse- 
verance required by the present initial scientific studies.” 





THE AUTOMOBILE IN POLAR EXPLORATION. 


HE use of a power-vehicle of some kind as a means of getting 

to the Pole has already been proposed more than once more 

or less seriously, but never by one who is personally familiar with 

polar exploration. Considerable interest, therefore, attaches to 

the plan of Dr. Henryk Arktowski, a member of the Belgian 

antarctic expedition, to reach the South Pole, or its vicinity, with 

the aid of an automobile of special construction. We translate 

the following statement of Dr. Arktowski’s scheme from Za 777- 
duna (Rome). Says that paper: 


“ Arktowski certainly does not ignore the enormous difficulties 
of such a project and says definitely that it would be ridiculous to 
start for the South Pole with an automobile built like the ordinary 
motor-car. It would be necessary to construct an automobile that 
would combine solidity with perfect simplicity, a car that could be 
dismembered and transported with ease, that could work securely 
even in very low temperatures, that would have such moderate 
weight that it would not sink into the snow and yet be sufficiently 
heavy to conquer keen ascents on snowy surfaces. The proposi- 
tion, in a word, is to replace the serviceability of the dogs with a 
machine that would work more reliably than these animals and, 
before all, in regard to the weight of its fuel would be confronted 
with a much smaller impediment than is offered by the food of the 
dogs. 

“For this purpose he recommends preliminary experiments with 
Canadian sleds of large dimensions which, besides the otherwise 
necessary weight, would have to carry the motor also. The latter 
should be provided with two wheels similar to the paddle-wheels 
of a steamer, whose axles could be raised or lowered when a 
change in position might beneeded. A whole train of sleds headed 
by such a motor would enhance the safety of the enterprise, altho 
it would surely decrease the speed considerably. The details of 
construction he would leave to engineers; but he says emphatically 
that, before making a decision in favor of a particular system, the 
projectors of an expedition should first make extended experiments 
at home and under conditions as similar as possible to those which 
prevail in the vicinity of the Pole—that is, during the winter. 

“In regard to the particulars of antarctic exploration by motor 
the results of the latest expeditions to the South Pole must be 
consulted to ascertain when an expedition by automobile could 
begin most satisfactorily. The region, for instance, explored by 
the Belgian expedition is wholly unsuitable as a point of departure, 
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the nature of its surface, which is covered with ice of prodigious 
bulk, not permitting entry to the interior ice-field, the real inland 
ice, on which an automobile could prove its adaptability and ex- 
cellence. Arktowski thinks that the whole interior of the unknown 
antarctic mainland is similar to that of Greenland, that it is covered 
with a uniform mail of ice of which only the outer edge is rent and 
furrowed and in the shape of glaciers sinks away to the sea. He 
believes that the eastern declivity of this stupendous mail of ice is 
largely the most accessible, and that especially that part of the 
coast of Graham’s Land that slopes to Weddell Sea will present a 
surface similar to that of eastern Patagonia. 

“On the other hand, there is a region in the antarctic in which 
glaciers show themselves in a wholly different form; and this is 
also the most interesting region for the reason that in it explora- 
tion has reached the farthest point of its journey to the South 
Pole. It is Victoria Land, where Captain Ross discovered the 
celebrated and incomparable ice wall which was recently examined 
more closely by the Discovery expedition with great success. The 
numerous journeys which the members of this English expedition 
made into the interior of this region of the antarctic and the pho- 
tographs that were 
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intense than in the former year, that was due to the presence of 
an abundant recent snowfall, which covered all the rocks.” 


Of course this one instance does not establish M. Rabot’s con- 
tention; but he claims that it is typical, and that, amid the succes- 
sive advances and retreats of glaciers in different seasons, they 
have been on the whole withdrawing, during the second half of 
the nineteenth century, in Spitzbergen, Iceland, Central Asia, the 
Rockies, and Alaska.—7yvanslation made for THE LITERARY 
DIGEST. 





ELECTRICITY IN THE JEWELRY TRADE. 


ROM an article on this subject in 7he Electrical Age (Septem- 

ber) we quote the following paragraphs. The writer speaks 
first of the electric clock, which, altho slow in coming, has now 
been so perfected in construction that it will, he thinks, in the near 
future banish to a large extent the old weights and springs for 


moving the mechan- 





taken there prove 
that the region af- 
fords the most reli- 
able opportunities 
for travel to the 
South Pole, espe- 
cially with power- 
vehicles. And from 
this region, too, ex- 
ploration could press 
forward with greater 
ease to the magnetic 
South Pole, for the 
latter probably is 
only moderately dis- 
tant from the coast 
of Victoria Land. 
From the region of 
Termination Land, 
from which the Ger- 
man South Pole ex- 
pedition sought to 
reach the same goal, 
this pole is inacces- 
sible, as the failure 
of the German en- 
deavor has’ shown. 


























ism. He goes on to 
Say: 


“ The simplicity of 
the electric clock 
immediately recom- 
mends itself to all, 
and jewelers and 
clock manufacturers 
anticipate better re- 
sults from this kind 
of timepiece than 
from any of the old- 
fashioned ones. By 
means of an electro- 
magnet and a pivot- 
ed armature to which 
a pawl is attached 
that moves in the 
ratchet- wheel, the 
ordinary springs and 
train of wheels are 
dispensed with. 
With the swing of 
the pendulum, the 
circuit of the electro- 




















Arktowski’s plan is 
by no means so ex- 
travagant as to pre- 
clude practical application; rather it deserves firm consideration 
and support, and such it will probably receive, from Belgium at 
least.”— T7ranslation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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THE RETREAT OF THE GLACIERS. 


~HE theory that glaciers all over the world are gradually 
shrinking, indicating an average increase in the earth’s tem- 
perature, has already been alluded to in these columns. The mat- 
ter is growing to be of commercial importance owing to the pro- 
posal to utilize glacial streams as generators of power, relying on 
the glaciers to furnish a steady supply of water from the melting 
ice. In La Nature (Paris) M. Charles Rabot gives several in- 
stances of glacial shrinkage in South America, accompanied by 
photographs, taken by Dr. Hausthal, of the La Plata museum, 
which show it plainly. Of the one reproduced here he says: 
\ 
“The first example is furnished by the glacier on Mount Lanin, 
39° 38’ south latitude, in the Argentine territory of Neuquen. 
“On May 24, 1896—that is to say, in the middle of the southern 
autumn— the glacier had a long tongue-like projection between two 
ancient moraines. A year later, on the same day, M. Hausthal 


examined this glacier again, and in the interval it had lost its lower 
part. 


Altho in 1897 the glaciation of the summit appeared more 


LANIN GLACIER, 





magnet and a bat- 
tery is opened and 
closed. One good 
dry-cell battery will 
operate the clock for months, and when the current is exhausted 
the cost of renewing is merely nominal. The electric clock thus 
does away with intricate machinery and the trouble of winding it 
every few days. The construction is so simple that any one famil- 
iar with the element of electricity can repair it. As the repairs of 
clocks and watches constitute a good part of the trade of the retail 
jewelers, the electric clock is not apt to prove so popular among 
them as the weight and spring clock. 

“The ease with which any number of these electric clocks may 
be operated in synchronism is an advantage of no small moment. 
In factories, mills, and large manufacturing plants, where it is 
essential to have the exact time in all the rooms, the electric clock 
will prove of peculiar value. By removing the pendulums from 
all but one clock, with the others connected in circuit, the exact 
time can be kept with all the clocks in the plant. Furthermore, 
the regulation of timepieces by electric power from some central 
station is thus greatly simplified. With a wire running to the 
main clock of the plant, an exact regulation of all in the series 
could be instantly obtained. 

“Electric clocks for watchmen have also been devised so that it 
is impossible for the operator to change the register, or in any way 
make the clock show the wrong time when touched. ‘The el:ctric 
apparatus is carefully locked inside of the case, and when the 
watchman puts his key in to register the time of his patrol it is im- 
possible for him to manipulate the works in any way to suit his 
plans.” 


ARGENTINE, 


But this is not the only way in which electricity is used in the 
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jewelry trade. Electric motors are employed tor grinding, drilling, 


and cutting stones and precious metafs in many shops. Drills and 
grinding-machines formerly operated by hand or foot power are 
now worked by making connection with the nearest electric-light 
outlet. Thesé are small affairs, but speed is essential, and elec- 
tricity has made the work easier. To quote further: 

“Most of the diamond-cutting was formerly done in Europe, and 
nearly all the stones shipped to this country were either set in jew- 
elry or cut forimmediate use. A great many are to day sent here 
for cutting and polishing, and a considerable trade has grown up 
in New York in this line. All the work abroad is done by hand, 
and it was not supposed for years that machinery could be adapted 
to this labor; but electricity has to some extent solved the prob- 
lem. The operator has his small cutting instruments revolving 
before him. By a touch of a button he can reduce or increase the 
speed, adapting it entirely to the needs of his work. Diamond- 
cutting and polishing is thus done in half the time required when 
only hand or foot power were used. 

“The drilling of holes in precious metals frequently requires a 
good deal of careful and steady work, and jewelers are now sim- 
plifying this by using small electrically driven drills. Likewise in 
polishing precious stones, the small hand lathe has been super- 
seded by the clectrically operated machine. 

“The manufacture of paste diamonds, or imitation diamonds, 
and other artificial precious stones occupies a good deal of the at- 
tention of the jewelry trade. Millions of these imitation stones 
are used in this country. Their extensive use has developed a line 
of manufacture that is distinctly new and original. The stones 
retail for a few dollars apiece, and consequently their manufacture 
must be ona large scale. A jeweler’s shop where they are cut 
and ground is generally equipped with electrically driven grinders, 
cutters, and drills, so that the work of preparing them for market 
can be conducted on a large scale. The quartz diamonds are very 
hard and demand a very hard-cutting point. The quartz is also 
brittle and easily fractured unless skill and power rightly handled 
are employed. The electric-cutting and drilling-machines are 
considered the best in existence, and it is only through their exten- 
sive use that Americans have excelled all others in the variety and 
quantity of artificial stones. 

“ America now ships them to all parts of the world, and they are 
so brilliantly cut and polished that only experts can distinguish 
them from the genuine diamonds. Yet hundreds of thousands of 
these stones are cut and polished for the trade every year in the 
New York shops. 

“ Rock crystal is the purest form of quartz, and this is employed 
extensively in the manufacture of artificial diamonds. As this is 
difficult to cut and polish, electric machines have been found indis- 
pensable by the lapidary.” 


THE MECHANICAL THEORY OF SEASICKNESS. 


: a HAT the malady known as seasickness is due to a disturbance 

of equilibrium is sufficiently evident, altho just how this dis” 
turbance acts on the organism to produce its results has been a 
matter of much controversy. Under the above heading an article 
is contributed to Za Nature (Paris, September 10) by M. R. Bon- 
nin, in which the author, without going too deeply into physiology, 
explains at some length the purely mechanical factors involved in 
the question. He reminds us that when a body swings, pendulum- 
wise, around a fixed point, its speed is variable. It is at rest just 
as it starts, moves faster and faster up to a maximum and then 
slows up until it stops just for an instant at the other end of its 
course. Atany given moment it has three forces acting on it: its 
own weight, which pulls it directly down; the centrifugal force, 
directed away from the points around which it swings; and its own 
inertia, which acts in the direction of its motion. The first is of 
course constant in amount and direction, the second varies with 
the speed of the body, and the third with its position in its course. 
The result is that, during its oscillation, the total force acting on 
the body (sometimes called its “apparent weight”) is continually 
varying both in amount and direction. This is the case on ship- 
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board, where, M. Bonnin reminds «us, these variations, as the ves- 
sel rolls cause great strains in the structure of the ship, necessita- 
ting vast strength in the hull. The same is true of moorings or 
fastenings, which, tho ample to sustain the weight of a gun, for 
instance. may be snapped if the vessel rolls suddenly, M. Bonnin 


goes on to say: 


“Now replace such a body by a human being. He will be 
obliged at each instant to make efforts to put himself in balance 
with his ‘apparent weight,’ which is all the time changing in 
amount and direction. Again, his internal organs, suspended in 
the thorax and the abdominal cavity, will tend to oscillate continu- 
ally, becoming displaced relatively to each other and pulling on 
their attachments. At certain moments the organs seem to rise, 
while at others they appear to grow heavier. Hence an effect of 
distress which may bring on nausea and is called seasickness when 
it arises from the motion of a ship. As the nausea results from 
the oscillations of the organs contained in the thorax and the ab- 
dominal cavity, we see why the horizontal position, which gives a 
point of rest to these organs in their receptacles, may, up toa 
certain point, diminish the effects of seasickness. The effects 
produced by pitching on variations of weight are similar but of 
greater intensity, especially at the ends of the vessel, where, on 
account of its length, the displacements, even with slight pitching, 
are more considerable and, consequently, the tangential forces are 
more important. 

“It should be added that the hypothesis with which we have 


started to make this explanation clearer—namely, that the oscilla- 


tions of rotling and pitching take place about a fixed point—does 


not accord exactly with reality. There is, to be sure, a point in 
whose neighborhood oscillation is very slight; but experience and 
calculation both show that in the movement of a vessel there is no 
point that is absolutely still.”—-77ans/ation made for Vue Lir- 
ERARY DIGEST. 


SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


“ THE Japanese, like the Chinese, have noalphabet in the ordinary sense, every 
word in their written language being represented by a separate character,” says 
Cassier’'s Magazine. “In telegraphing in these languages, therefore, about 
10,000 words are selected, and figures ranging from 1 up to 9,999 are allotted to 
each word. Each word of a message to be transmitted by telegraph in these 
languages is then first given its proper number by the telegraph clerk, by means 
of a dictionary which has been prepared under the authority of the Government 
These numbers are then transmitted by the Morse alphabet, and, when received, 
the message is translated back into the Chinese or Japanese characters by refer 
ence to a corresponding dictionary.” 


SUBTERRANEAN lakes have been discovered in the district of Eucla, in Aus 
tralia, according to the Revue Francaise. ‘* These lakes, situated nine or ten 
meters below the surface, must contain a large quantity of potable water, which 
is a fact of considerable interest in the very arid region where these are found. If 
it is possible thus to procure water in sufficient quantity, new territories will be 
opened to cultivation and colonization. This discovery of the subterranean 
lakes also explains the fact that the several rivers of Central Australia sink into 
the earth and are lost. The water of these streams soaks through the porous 
strata and forms the lakes in question. This discovery is analogous to those 
made in France and in various other parts of Europe by M. E. A. Martel, whose 
discoveries explain the sudden appearance of divers watercourses.”’— 7'rans/a- 
tion made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


“THE lips are used to hold money, pins, pencils and almost every conceivable 
article,’ says Dr. C. V. Chapin in Good Housekeeping. * The telltale colon ba- 
cillus, which lives only in the intestines, has been found on the hands of ten per 
cent. of the Bostonians examined tor this germ. I remember the disgust which 
overspread the faces in a railroad car when a woman was seen to give her poodle 
a drink from a public drinking-glass. No one else touched it during that trip, 
but it is more dangerous, and not less disgusting, to drink after human beings 
thanadog. Fortunately most disease germs die easily, and it is chiefly by the 
quiet, direct means of contact just suggested that the contagious diseases pass 
from one to another. If we put rothing into the mouth except what belongs 
there, we might ride in a car with a diphtheria patient and run no chance of 
catching the disease. Disease germs do not fly about, seeking whom they may 
devour. The matter of protection is largely in our own hands.” 


** PASSENGERS on ocean liners may soon be able to sleep in life preservers, if 
the plans of E. Salvator, a New York inventor, do not go awry,” says The 
American Inventor. * To sleep witha cork jacket on is out of the question, so 
the inventor decided to make a preserver that would become effective only by its 
coming in contact with the water. It works on the principle of a water-generated 
gas which fills a belt and gives it buoyancy. Uninflated, the belt is a light thing, 
which would hardly be felt if worn bya sleeper, but when filled with gas it is 
blown up to the size of an ordinary cork jacket. The belt is made of rubber, and 
is about eight inches wide and can be blown up by means of a small cylinder. In 
this cylinder is placed a composition of acids which, when acted upon by water, 
instantly inflates the belt. The belt has been tested in the ocean, and it has been 
found that the water acts upon the acids and inflates the rubber in less than three 
seconds. The ingredients in this composition Mr. Salvator keeps secret.” 
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WHAT WILL THE CHRISTIANITY OF THE 
FUTURE BE? 


|* view of the fact that the doctrines generally regarded as the 

very fundamentals of Christianity, such as those that deal with 
the inspiration of the Scriptures, the person and the work of Christ, 
and the revelation of the church’s faith, are called in question in 
these days of heated theological controversy, speculations as to the 
outcome of the struggle and the future of Christianity possess much 
more than a merely academic interest. Father Hans Faber, a 
prominent reformed theologian in Zurich, has recently published a 
Ein Ausbiick 
Jahrhundert” (The Christianity of the Future. A View 
into the Twentieth Century), in which he argues as follows: 


book under the title, “ Das Christentum der Zukunft. 
im 20. 


We shall solve the problem of modern Christianity when we 
come to a realization of the fact that the day of the church is 
passed, but the opportunitv of Christianity has just begun. It was 
never a part of the original purpose of Jesus to abolish the old 
church, nor to establish a new one inits place. The establishment 
of a Christian church was due to the fact that the first believers 
accepted the Old Testament as an authoritative book. Christi- 
anity yielded to the danger that besets every religion—namely, 
that of assuming external form in the shape of a church. If the 
Roman Catholic Church was only the further development of the 
Jewish temple worship and priestly hierarchy, the Protestant 
church can be compared to the school of the Scribes in the 
synagogue. 

It is argued that even if the church was not originally a part of 
Jesus’s plan, such an organization was necessary for the spread of 
Christianity. But this is not thecase. The organized church and 
the Christian ministry are the result of a compromise with the de- 
mands of the gospel. A churchly organization sets great and 
earnest duties upon the shoulders of one man, who is paid for it. 
But it is not right that one man should attend to the spiritual and 
another to the secular affairs. Equally harmful to the best inter- 
ests of Christianity is the union of state and church, which has 
been effected by historical development. 

The fact that Christianity is to so great an extent a failure in 
modern times, and that the churches are empty, is not the fault of 
Christianity, but of the church. The latter does not understand 
the great movements of modern thought, and to the deep problems 
of modern life it can give no satisfactory answer. It is neither in- 
difference nor wickedness that keeps away the masses from the 
church, but rather the longing for truth, for ideals of life, for great 
thoughts. Everybody who can read the synoptic gospels correctly 
can see that the church does not preach what Christ proclaimed. 
The church offers dogmas concerning God, concerning the world, 
concerning Christ, which have been compiled from a number of 
misunderstood passages from a// of the books of the Bible. Side 
by side with these dogmas is found an ecclesiastical system of in- 
terpretation. Christianity has come to bea book religion. It is 
possible to find “ proof passages” for almost any doctrine. Mod- 
érn preaching weakens by its endless repetitions the deep thoughts 
of the gospel. So-called “ biblical thoughts ” are so familiar to the 
hearers that they pay no attention to them. The sense of the 
essential in Christianity has been lost. “ Interpretation” only con- 
fuses. The church has been wrapped up in theological discussion, 
while the earnest admonitions of Jesus for //fe are buried under 
this theological rubbish. True, the church’s method is the easi- 
est. Lut true piety is not something that can be /earned,; it must 
be “ved. Itis the first and foremost duty of the Christian to live 
in accordance with the teachings and spirit of Jesus, and all the 
ecclesiastical duties and the Sunday and festival observances in- 
troduced by the church do not belong to the integral parts of 
Christianity. Such innovations obtain no sanction from Jesus, nor 
are they in harmony with his spirit or teachings. Even the sacra- 
ments of baptism and the Lord’s Supper are not obligatory on the 
Christian, as they were never intended to be permanent ordinances. 
Some of the church customs, such as the confirmation vow, are 
little better than open falsehoods, or at best a conventional form. 
The church has no business to take part in the celebration of the 
marriage rite, nor in the burial of the dead. The Christianity of 
the future will be an effort to realize the moral ideals of its great 
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Founder, and will discard all those abuses that in the course of 
historical growth have attached themselves to the church. 

The Rev. Hans Miller reviews this work of Faber’s in the 
Munich Allgemeine Zeitung, declaring that the author has indeed 
revealed a number of church abuses, and that modern Christianity 
is developing in the direction indicated. He thinks that Faber 
has done well in not attempting a detailed picture of what the 
Christianity of the future must be in order to maintain its hold 
Little 
more than the general character and nature of the coming Chris- 
tianity can as yet be outlined. 


on men, as this is@ matter yet in process of development. 


A number of other books on this subject, tho not of the same 
general character as that of Faber’s, have appeared lately, among 
them one entitled “Christus der Erléser” 
by a layman, Albert Ritter. 
Miissen ! 
Must! 
the Mammon worship of the church of to-day.— 7vanslation made 
Jor THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


(Christ the Redeemer) 
The Rev. Hermann Kutter’s “Sie 
Ein offenes Wort an die christliche Gesellschaft” (You 
An Open Word to Christian Society) is a sharp attack on 


AN ‘“ EXHIBITION OF PREPOSTEROUS 
ECCLESIASTICAL VANITY.” 


i of the visit of the Archbishop of Canterbury to this 
country, the well-known Protestant Episcopal organ, the 
New York Churchman, recently indulged in an editorial (see THE 
LITERARY DIGEST, September 3) which has excited the ire of de- 
nominational papers all over the country. The phrases in 7he 
Churchman’s editorial which are held to be objectionable are 
those referring to “both National Churches,” “the American 
Church,” “the life of the National Church,” etc., which are taken 
to indicate a disposition on the part ot the Protestant Episcopal 
By 
the Boston Congregationalist the use of such terms is regarded as 


Church to claim for itself the prestige of a national church. 


“an affectation which only serves to increase suspicion and resent- 
and The Lutheran Ob- 
server (Lancaster, Pa.) spares no epithets in denouncing this “ re- 
The 
Christian Advocate (Meth. Episc., New York) devotes four col- 


ment among non-Episcopal Churchmen” ; 
markable exhibition of preposterous ecclesiastical vanity.” 


umns to this subject. It says, in part: 

“Does Zhe Churchman think that the ‘ sect,’ ‘communion,’ ‘de- 
nomination,’ ‘religious organization,’ or * church’ which it ‘repre- 
sents is the National Church because it is preeminently adapted to 
the spirit of the American people? If that be its view, how does 
it account for the small number of communicants it has been able 
to make? Ithas required less of its communicants than any other 
religious body in the country. -It has been here more than two 
hundred years, and to-day it is the tenth in the list of denominations. 
In several of the States it is hardly present. One of its own bish- 
ops declared that in the number of its communicants there are 
more women and youth relative to the whole number than in any 
large ecclesiastical body in the United States... .... 

“ At the present time the Roman Catholic Church in the United 
States has twelve times as many communicants as the Protestant 
Episcopal; the Baptists more than six times as many; the Luther- 
ans more than two and a half times as many; and the Presbyteri- 
ans nearly as many as the Lutherans; the Methodists have nearly 
nine times as many; and the Congregationalists only about ten 
thousand less than the Protestant Episcopal Church. In all there 
are more than twenty-one million registered communicants not 
included in the Protestant Episcopal communion. 

“We have been inclined to believe that the more ostentatious 
part of that church is in a small minority; but when the suppos- 
edly conservative Churchman coolly speaks of that church—with 
its seven hundred and eighty-five thousand members, standing only 
tenth in the order of American denominations—as the National 
Church, we are justified in suggesting to it that there is one name, 
and only one, that befits such colossal assumption, and that is, 
‘The Uncatholic Church of America.’ 

“Can not 7he Churchman see that its outbreak concerning a 
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national church makes impossible the thought of union with such 
a body ? Does it suppose that the members of other communions 
—at least as conscientious as itself—will allow this sentiment to 
be uttered and remain silent ?” 


The Philadelphia Lutheran comments: 


“The only sense in which we can speak of a zational church 
in this country is this—namely, that all who have been bap- 
tized in the name of the triune God and are called Christians con- 
stitute the visible National Church, while all ¢rue Christians, in 
whatever denomination found, are the true National Church of the 
United States of America. How large this invisible church is 
God alone knows, for ‘ the Lord knoweth them that are His.’ 

“When we consider the millions of Methodists, Baptists, 
Lutherans, and others in this country, it seems somewhat strange 
to hear the comparatively small Protestant Episcopal Church call- 
ing itself ‘ the National Church.’ No doubt the Archbishop of 
Canterbury will see so much of the wealth and social distinction 
of this church that he may be inclined to look upon it as the Na- 
tional Church; but, if he sees a good deal of our country and looks 
over the statistics of our national census, he may conclude that to 
call it the ational Church is somewhat premature.” 


The Presbyterian Banner (Pittsburg) says: 


“It is a singular fact that these pretentious claims do not in the 
least excite our resentment. They are simply interesting psycho- 
logical specimens of religious mania, and we are no more offended 
by them than the alienist is offended by the pompous pretentions 
of his insane patient, who imagines he is emperor of all the earth. 
Of course such views and vaporings have their painful and pitiful 
aspect, and of course also such views and such a spirit must not 
be charged upon all Protestant Episcopalians. Very many of 
these are Christians.” 





THE FRAUDULENT SIDE OF SPIRITUALISM. 


SERIOUS revival of the study of psychic phenomena, in- 
cluding so-called Spiritualism, is predicted by the Rev. Dr. 
I. K. Funk, of New York. The subject, he thinks, is one that 


» 


belongs to the “sphere of influence” of the clergy, and he urges 
upon ministers the duty of fitting themselves to take the leader- 
ship in this new series of investigations. With a view to clearing 
the ground for intelligent research, Dr. Funk has himself made 
extensive inquiries into the nature of Spiritualistic phenomena, 
the results of which he has embodied in book-form (see THE Lirt- 
ERARY DiGEsT, July 16). In Zhe Homiletic Review (October) 
’ of his brother, Mr. B. F. Funk, 
in contact with the seamy side of Spiritualism. It seems that a 
business card bearing the words “ Radium, Medium’s Parapher- 


rf 


he recounts a “ unique experience’ 


nalia,” and advertising “ crowns, belts, hands, heads, veils, and full- 
size figures illuminated with the new radium light” which would 
“ appear, gradually float about room and disappear,” recently came 
into Dr. Funk’s possession. The card carried a Chicago address, 
and it was handed by him to Mr. B. F. Funk with the request that 
he investigate and report the facts of the case. This report is 
now incorporated in Dr. Funk’s article. and opens as follows: 


“On my first call I was informed that in order to see this radium 
expert it would be necessary for me to make an appointment. 
The appointment being duly made and kept, I found the proprietor 
to be a youngish, gentlemanly sort of fellow, apparently refined 
and educated. The card served as an open sesame, somewhat 
stiff, gaining for me the desired interview. In reply to my ques- 
tion whether he sold outfits for mediums, he said, eyeing me 
closely : ‘ 1 sometimes sell thiags that are of interest to mediums 
and—to other people.’ After a moment’s silence he continued: 
‘What do you wish ? What are you after?’ 

“Then followed much verbal fencing, when he finally said: ‘ I 
always insist, as a mark of good faith, that at the outset an order 
be given with payment for an outfit.’ This outfit, he told me, 
varies in price from $50 to $1,000.” 


Mr. Funk went on to say that a lady friend in an Eastern city 
wished to equip herself as a Spiritualistic medium. “I do not 
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wish her to do wrong,” he concluded. To this the young man 
replied : 


“* Certainly not, certainly not; I understand. I have many 
such among my clientele. It is my business to help mediums 
make a good show. They do not do wrong; on the contrary, they 
are doing a great deal of good in getting people to believe that 
their friends who have died are really alive. I have seen mothers 
made happy at the sight of their dead children, husbands at the 
sight of their departed wives. It has often brought tears to my 
eyes to see the simple faith of these people. If a man isa philan- 
thropist who can multiply blades of grass, surely I or a medium 
should be entitled to praise if we cause rejoicing where there are 
tears. Why, my dear fellow, Spiritualists are the happiest people 
in the world. Why undeceive them? They are in heaven. It 
does them no hurt, but much good to believe these things. My 
business is to put clever people in the way of making the world 
happier.’ The man grew quite eloquent in dilating on his philan- 
thropic calling.” 


The report of the conversation continues: 


“ He finally asked: ‘ What kind of phenomena would you prefer 
that your friend should produce?’ 

“T replied: ‘ I wish her to give physical manifeStations, such as 
the materialization of hands, of the entire human form, spirit 
voices, illuminated stars, sparks, rays of light, floating balls of 
fire, floating musical instruments, trumpet talks, slate-writing, 
mind-reading, etc. Are these things within the scope of your art?’ 

“He smiled at the modesty of my wish, then said: ‘ All this is 
merest child’s play, provided your lady friend is apt, quick-witted, 
and has nerve. I am furnishing help after this sort to the medi- 
ums of Chicago—they all come to me; I know them all.’ 

“* Do good, genuine mediums use this kind of help ?’ 

All mediums are good mediums and genuine mediums. I 
don’t know any other kind.’ 

“* Ts there no difficulty in manipulating this machinery or para- 
phernalia ?’ 

“* It is so simple you will wonder why it is that people do not at 
once detect it. When you understand it, and understand the 
modus operandi of handling it, you will be much amused.’ 

“* How about slate-writing ?’ 

Perfectly simple.’ 

“* With the tied slates, glued and sealed?’ 

“* Yes, oh, yes. I have laughed until my sides ached after a 
séance at the remembrance of how easily and completely the d. e.’s 
(‘dead easies ’] were fooled. To see a doting father take the mate- 
rialized form of his dead child on his knee and pet it and kiss it, 
and then hear the little one say, “ Now, papa, I must go; I feel I 
am getting weak,” and then see the child slip from his lap and dis- 
appear, to the infinite surprise of all the faithful—it is more laugh- 
able than an Artemus Ward “wax-figger show.”’ 

“* But is there no danger of getting caught?’ 

“* No, there are two hundred mediums in Chicago. How sel- 
dom you hear of an exposure.’ 

“* But I have been where I was permitted to touch the hand of 
aform. It seemed warm, as if flesh and blood.’ 

“This seemed to amuse him greatly. Finally he said: ‘ Yes: 7¢ 
does feel precisely like flesh. But this is another phase of the busi- 
ness. It is all explained when the outfit is sent.’ ere 

“After some more interchange of this kind of talk I said: 
‘ Speaking seriously, do you mean to tell me that no mediums pos- 
sess occult or abnormal powers; that it is all humbuggery and 
trickery ?’ 


“se 


“After a few moments’ thought, his face growing serious, he 
said: ‘ There zs something mysterious, something that puzzles me 
at times about some mediums. I have seen phenomena that | can 
not explain. At times an outside influence seems to come over 
the medium, taking possession of her. What it is I don’t know. 
Possibly telepathy will explain it, possibly spirits.’ ” 


In his comment on this report, Dr. Funk admits “ the abundance 
and the disgusting nature of the frauds which attend many spiritu- 
alistic séances,” as well as the dangers that attend this line of 
investigation. He adds: “I have seen psychic cobwebs—if cob- 
webs they be—tangle the feet of even intellectual giants; and the 
shrewdest experts—to change the simile—need to sail these mystic 
seas with sharp eyes and level heads, for these seas are almost 
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wholly uncharted, and in sailing over them, at times, the ship’s 
compasses exhibit inexplicable variations. Yet these investiga- 
tions must be made and these seas must be sailed and charted.” 


THE ‘‘QUIET ATHEISM” OF RECENT FICTION. 
OUR of the best-selling novels of the day in England—Mr. 
Seton Merriman’s “ Last Mr. Anthony Hope’s 
“Double Harness,” Mr. Barry Pain’s “ Lindley Kays,” and Mr. 
Jerome K. Jerome’s “Tommy and Co.”—are grouped by Zhe 
British Weekly (London, September 8) to illustrate what is deemed 
a significant and deplorable tendency. 


Hope,” 


Dissimilar as they are in 
subject-matter and in treatment, these books are united, so we are 
told, by one characteristic—* the total absence of religion.” There 
is hardly a reference in them to religious aims, motives, or conso- 


lations. “If our four novelists are truly describing the English 


life of to-day,” says Zhe British Weekly,” then Christianity has 


disappeared from our country.” The same paper continues: 


“Mr. Hope has much to say of men and women in the greatest 
tribulation, deceived and deceiving, sinning and suffering, driven 
through anguish even to despair. But he never suggests that 
Christianity came once into their minds. They never pray, they 
never think of God, they do not fear God, or love God, or repent 
before God. They do not seem to know that a God exists. . . 
Mr. Pain’s assumption appears to be that religion . is, tho not 
a hypocrisy, an absurd delusion. Mr. Seton Merriman, whose 
moral tone was very high, never once suggests the action of Chris- 
tian forces. He could draw noble men and noble women, chival- 
1ous, honorable, brave, sincere, faithful unto death. But they 
were never reinforced so far as we can remember by supernal 
powers, nor did they ever need such reinforcement. The atmos- 
phere is purely pagan, tho the paganism is of the loftiest and most 
heroic type. In Mr. Jerome’s book his sky is low and the heroism 
near, tho within the limits there is much kindness and good-fellow- 
ship.” 


The British Weeklv comments on this “ symptom” of irreligion 
as follows: 


“We are always being told by our novelists that they must be 
true to life. When we grumble at the disagreeable incidents and 
the unhappy endings in their books they tell us that they are faith- 
ful to the facts. And in truth we find it hard to answer them, for 
the world is full of those who deserve happiness, and never secure 
it, of loving hearts that misunderstand or never find any one to 
understand, of peaceful homes suddenly ruined, of high purposes 
ending in utter moral failure, and novelists are supposed to be 
more instructed and more sensitive to the tragedies round them 
than other people. . . . But in the name of their own principle 
we venture to ask our novelists whether they are giving us life 
when they ignore religion? After all, this is a baptized people. 
Can it be that all the churches, and all the congregations, and all 
the preachers are absolutely without effect, that Christianity has 
died out of the world, that the English race has completely, and 
finally, and without struggle thrown off the religious idea? It may 
be unreasonable to expect from fiction the pleasure that fact does 
not give. We have no right to demand that everything should 
end well at last, in defiance of ordinary experience. But is it so 
that the basis on which civilization has rested for so many centu- 
ries has at last given way? Even Zola does not go so far as that. 
In his ‘ Paris’ he pictures the church exhaling its last breathings 
in gasps of agony, but with him this is a vision of the future, and 
he clearly recognizes that Christianity will not descend to its grave 
without many tears, many pangs, many protesting cries. In the 
novels before us we are enveloped from first to last in an atmos- 
phere of quiet atheism. It is bad enough that men so influential, 
and so powerful, and so strong in many ways as those we are criti- 
cizing should take this view. The divorce of literature from the 
church is a more serious business than is generally supposed. But 
it would be infinitely worse if their picture of life were true. For 
our part, we believe it to be utterly false. We believe that even 
where Christianity has apparently been abandoned, its great ideas 
come upon the soul in its moments of tension and its hours of dere- 
liction. God does not leave Himself without a witness, and no 
faithful picture of the lonely, striving, enduring heart can leave 
Him out. Man is more than cunning mechanism and passing 
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breath. The thin, vulgar, superficial creed of modern naturalism 
has not yet prevailed. The more one sees of life the nearer one 
comes to the core of human hearts, the more one feels how much 
religion there is even in those to whom religion seems to mean 
nothing, and less than nothing. When novelists understand this, 
we may have great books again. We may have great tragedies 
told frankly and simply. Itis those who believe in no life but this 
who are compelled, as Mr. Hope is compelled, to patch up short- 
lived accommodations and impossible compromises. We can 
bear tragedy when we learn from Christianity that human misery 
and human failure may be not loss, but gain.” 





THE AFFIRMATIVE OUTLOOK FOR RELIGIOUS 
FAITH. 


| N forecasting the future attitude of the thinking world toward 

questions of religious faith, Prof. A. C. Armstrong, of Wes- 
leyan University, in his book called “Transitional Eras of 
Thought,” discerns a tendency among philosophic thinkers toward 
a positive basis of conviction. The present age he designates a 
“period of transition,” characterized by “ confusion and dismay in 
the minds of individuals, as well as in the spirit of the age,”—a time 
when “ the old is shaken or destroyed,” and the new is “not yet 


present in its strength and beauty.” In estimating the place where 


men stand at present in relation to religious and philosophic belief, 
he says: 


“In certain respects the present age is of a different type from 
any of the eras of doubt and transition that have preceded it. In 
particular, a situation of especial difficulty has been created by the 
complexity of the questions with which the reflection of the time 
is compelled to grapple; the crisis has become acute because of 
the multitude of conflicting tendencies which have entered to con- 
fuse our thought, for we are still moderns. The cycle which began 
with the Renaissance and the Reformation is not yet ended. In 
spite of the revolution which took place at the end of the eigh- 
teenth century, men are still at work on questions come down 
from the age of Bacon and Descartes. The problems concerning 
knowledge which were then proposed have not received their defin- 
itive solution, nor can they be passed over as the unimportant 
questionings of an outgrown stage of culture. The mechanical 
theory of the world remains a crux for the advocates of a spiritual 
philosophy and the defenders of positive religious faith. Panthe- 
ism and atomism, monism and dualism, continue to engage the 
attention of philosophic minds under somewhat of the old inspira- 
tion, if not under the old leaders. As the nineteenth century closes 
and the twentieth begins, the Christian world resounds with the 
reformer’s question concerning the seat of authority in religion. 
Moreover, the thinker of to-day is not only caught in the current 
of modern thought, as a whole, but is embarrassed by the fact 
that the breaking up of the eighteenth century was not brought to 
its term. Hume has lived on in the empiricism of the first half of 
the nineteenth century in Britain and the agnosticism of the gene- 
ration just ended in many different lands. In Germany the ne- 
gation of the eighteenth century was overwhelmed by the con- 
structive systems with which the early decades of the nineteenth 
were filled. But these in turn went down so decisively before 
the onslaught of the empirical and the historical sciences as to 
throw men back on the difficulties, sometimes even back on the 
solutions, which Kant and Hegel and Schleiermacher believed 
they had forever put away. While this phase terminated and re- 
covery began, it was discovered that there was left neither satisfac- 
tory system nor acceptable guiding principle for thought. It is 
evident, also, that the era has its peculiar problems, sometimes in 
the form of characteristic variations of older questions, sometimes 
of specifically new developments. There is the marvelous advance 
of physical science, with such discoveries as that of the conserva- 
tion and correlation of energy and that of biological evolution, 
and such theories as the principle of development conceived as a 
world-law; there is the growth of the historical spirit and the 
application of the historical method to the question of origins, in 
particular to the origin of religion; there is the development of 
critical inquiry, especially in relation to the documentary records 
of Christianity; there is the progress of democracy, not only in its 
moderate and lawful, but also in its socialistic and anarchistic 
phases—and all press on the thinker of to-day with questions as 
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imperiously demanding answers as the answers are difficult to give. 
To whatever quarter, therefore, we direct our gaze, it is plain that 
the age is filled with uncertainty and travail. Our task is harder 
than that of our fellows in other times, for we are burdened with a 
double load. We are trying to do two days’ work in one. We 
are struggling with difficulties inherited from the past and with 
new perplexities born of our own intellectual life.” 


In dealing with the bases of belief, one of the first problems 
attacked by the author is that of the effect of scientific reflection 
upon the principles of ethical and spiritual life. He points out the 
necessity of inquiring “whether science is altogether in conflict 
with these,” and whether, “if taken in its literal, or even in any 
fair interpretation, it tends to nullify or destroy them”; again, 
“whether . . . and quite apart from the endeavors of the profes- 
sional ‘ reconcilers’ to force a complete and exact adjustment be- 
tween the two departments of thought, it includes in this region 
also tendencies of a reconstructive kind.” Upon this point he 
proceeds: 

“At least in so far as the researches of science, or inferences 
based upon them, have revealed the inherent correlation of natural 
and spiritual truth, or have thrown fresh light on this connection 
in cases where it was already known—at least to this extent there 
is justice in the claim that through their aid the foundations of 
morals and religion have been strengthened. The critical ethical 
antinomies, for instance, which have been created or brought into 
prominence by‘ scientific’ ethics, have beyond all question been a 
source of painful anxiety for the contemporary moralist; but a 
partial, if only a partial, return for his loss is to be found in the 
fact that the truths for whose safety he is most concerned have 
been shown in general to correspond to the principles of science, 
and this in an age when science has been shown to be the dominant 
factorin thought. In regard to the influence of science on religion, 
the most remarkable phenomenon of recent years has not been the 
continuance of doubt touching religious truth, but the production 
of evidence by science itself,—by psychology and anthropology, 
by sociology, by the new-born science of religion,—in proof of the 
integral and essential position of religion in individual life and 
human society.” 


The “ socialization of religion” is another evidence the author 
sees of the return to faith, tho he points out that the true bearings 
of this tendency are obscured by a “mass of errant opinion,” one 
part maintaining “that religion, taken in its social applications, is 
of itself sufficient to heal the wounds under which society suffers, 
no heed being given to the influence of economic, political, and 
other non-moral forces on the conditions of social welfare ” ; another 
part contending “ that social progress and the religion of Christ so 
exactly correspond that the church must be transformed into an 
institution devoted exclusively to the promotion of social ends.” 
“To avoid vagaries of this kind,” he says, “requires knowledge 
and careful thinking, knowledge greater and more exact, thought 
more deliberate and circumspect, it is to be feared, than are given 
to the subject by many impassioned orators who fill the air with 
the proclamation of their religious panaceas for the social mala- 
dies of the time.” We quote, in conclusion: 


“ And yet the socialization of religion does form an important 
topic for consideration. To begin with, it is an evident part of 
the progress of the age. In the last analysis, it is true, religion 
is an individual and personal matter. . . . But religion has rela- 
tions also which go beyond the circumference of the individual 
life. This is the great truth which the social movement of the 
age is bringing into the focus of religious thought, not merely for 
the criticism of religion and its amendment, but as a means to its 
progress and further conquests. . All the sects agree in this, 
that it is a paramount obligation of religious men to promote the 
things which make for purity and temperance and righteousness 
and justice and peace; to bind up the broken-hearted, to give 
liberty to the captive, to open the eyes of them that are blind. 
And the social movement brings at once a motive and an op- 
portunity for performing these duties on a scale greater than in 
the past, and in ways more in harmony with the spirit of the 
time. Hence arises a second advantage for religion at the pres- 
ent juncture. By its attention to social questions it is brought 
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into closer touch with the moving forces in modern life; and since 
there is no apologetic so effective as the evidence of experience, the 
resultant benefit to the cause of belief is of a most valuable kind. 
For when religion adopts the well-being of society as among 
its own concerns, while at the same time it extends a relieving 
hand to the many who are alienated by their sufferings from faith 
in God as well as from confidence in the sentiments of his pro- 
fessed worshipers, it secures a new hold upon the mind of the 
world. Long it has been complained by the parties to the great 
debate that there is a breach between religion and culture. Here 
is suggested a means of overcoming the alienation, or at least of 
taking useful steps toward that end. In the revival of religious 
feeling and the renaissance of faith which have of late begun to 
manifest themselves in the English-speaking countries—less mark- 
edly perhaps in continental Europe—this reciprocal approach of 
religion and society has played an important part. And in so far 
as the churches shall rise to the measure of their opportunities, it 
is also reasonable to expect an increased constructive influence 
from the movement in the happier era which we hope may soon 
succeed the doubt and darkness of recent years.” 





THE RELIGIOUS SENTIMENT IN ARMIES. 


ie HE war in the Far East lends special interest and timeliness 

to an article from the pen of Gen. F. Canonge, of the French 
army, which appears in the Corresfondant (Paris), and which deals 
with the religious psychology of the troops who took part in the 
Crimean campaign. The general holds that “moral forces are 
more potent than material forces in war.” “The men on whom 
has fallen the supreme honor of commanding soldiers in the field,” 
he says, “ have always made every effort to utilize the mighty influ- 
ence of religion. . . . A belief in the immortality of the soul and 
in God is the only thing which can induce a poor soldier to make 
the sublime sacrifice of his life.” Even Frederick I]. and Napo- 
leon I., as he points out, employed religion as an instrument of 
control and government, and the commanders of the French forces 
before Sebastopol were religious men. We quote further from his 
article : 


“The fatalism of the Mohammedans composing the Turkish 
contingent was put to a severe test in the Crimea; but it helped to 
support them through the general lot of suffering and to mitigate 
the exasperation they felt at the utter want of solicitude manifested 
by their leaders. 

“The Protestant pastors arrived too late in the Crimea to give 
to the English soldiers the consolations of religion. . . . In cer- 
tain cases it happened that dying soldiers made their confession to 
their comrades. The piety of the Russians is well known, and it 
is not necessary to dwell upon the moral support which they de- 
rived from the orthodox religion. All accounts of the time are 
unanimous on this point. Soldiers and officers wore metal scapu- 
lars stamped with the image of the Virgin or of a saint. The 
Greek priests, or popes, fostered this religious enthusiasm, after 
the example of the Czar Nicolas, and preached the Holy War in 
the name of ‘ this sacred soil, on which St. Vladimir received his 
baptism.’ 

“ Such were the religious sentiments which animated our adversa- 
ries as well as our allies, the Piedmontese, who also were Catho- 
lics; and we can safely say that Catholic, Orthodox, Anglican, 
and Mussulman soldiers all manifested during their campaign their 
belief in God.”—7yvanslations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


A REPORT compiled by W. J. Semelroth, of St. Louis, chief secretary for the 
World’s Fourth Sunday-school Convention, held at Jerusalem in April of this 
year, shows that this country contains 139,817 Sunday-schools, or more than half 
the number existing in the entire world. 


“ THE facts in regard to the great international revival campaign conducted by 
Dr. R.A. Torrey and Mr. Charles M. Alexander,” says The Michigan Christian 
Advocate,“ should stop the mouths of that class of people who imagine that re- 
vivals are an impossibility in these days and that Christians are shorn of their 
strength. It is not yet three years since these evangelists began their work in 
Japan, China, Australia, and Great Britain, yet sixty thousand persons have con- 
fessed Christ under their labors, more than half of them being in Great Rritain 
within one year.” m 
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KUROPATKIN’S REAR-GUARD AND OYAMA’S 
NEW FLANKING MOVEMENT. 


atelagertcoensags Japan’s English newspaper admirers—with 

the London 77mes at their head—indulge a hope that her 
military masterpiece, known as outflanking Kuropatkin, will take 
the town of Mukden by storm. All the old favorites will appear. 
Messrs. Oku, Nodzu, and Kuroki are to lead left, center, and right 
respectively. Experience gained during the record-breaking run 
at Liao-Yang has suggested improvements in the wings, and, 
should Kuropatkin remain long enough within the theater of opera- 
tinos, this successful Japanese tour of Manchuria will close its 
season with that well-rehearsed spectacle, another Sedan. ‘Thus 
far the official program, which Tokyo intends shall be adhered to 
even if it rains. There is much conflict of press opinion as to 
whether Kuropatkin will play the part assigned him. The Paris 
Figaro thinks: that by the time the Oku-Nodzu-Kuroki combina- 
tion opens its next engagement Kuropatkin will be making a series 
of one-night stands between Tieling and Harbin. All courtesies 
to the press are suspended. 

But it may be best to employ the technical terminology of those 
who seek the bubble reputation even in the cannon’s mouth, 
Kuropatkin is believed by London experts to be carrying out what 
is styled “the slow and concentrated” form of retreat. This is 
severely straining the tactical capacities of his rear-guard, which 
has “to make a stand” whenever the pursuing Japanese armies 
come too near. If. the rear-guard is successful in its efforts “ to 
make a stand ”—at a point, say, close to Mukden or near Tieling 

Kuropatkin ought to get away with his army comparatively in- 
tact. But it is the business of the three Japanese armies to pre- 
vent this. The Japanese center pushes ahead “to occupy the 
enemy in front.” Just what the Japanese left may be up to re- 
mains uncertain, but there seems little doubt that the Japanese 
right is still attempting what it has never yet succeeded in ac- 
complishing. It has to “walk around” the Russians, holding 
passes, bridges, and Jike points in Kuropatkin’s long line of re- 
treat to the north. 


Through the maze of “rear-guard actions,” “advances,” 
“flanking movements,” “cavalry screens,” and “artillery duels,” 
the Paris Gau/ois and Temps think they see that Kuropatkin is 
making his escape. The London S/axdard and the London Maz? 
concede that the Russian commander is displaying an exception- 
ally high order of military skill in the operations. ‘They tell us, 
however, that Kuropatkin’s retreat has more than once been im- 
They 


have spoiled some beautiful maneuvers for Kuropatkin by forget- 


periled by the incompetence of his rear-guard commanders. 


ting that the combats of a rear-guard are imperatively defensive. 
They neglect to keep the proper distance between the rear-guard 
and the main body. They seem to have forced Kuropatkin to put 
from a third to a fourth of his forces into the rear-guard. Never- 
theless, the rear-guard has so far managed to come out atter every 


“stand ” with the loss of comparatively few guns. It has destroyed 
houses and villages in the path of the Japanese. Above all, it has 


staved off another Sedan. Says the London Standard: 


“ General Kuropatkin has certainly been able to continue his re- 
treat, and he has done so with his army still in a fairly cohesive 
condition and with his artillery intact. He has reached Mukden, 
and may have an open road to the north; but then, he might have 
gained all that without a list of casualties which amounts to 
twenty-five or thirty thousand, and without inflicting upon his sol- 
dier and his civilian countrymen the demoralization and depres- 
sion which are the natural result of defeat in the field. On the 
other hand, the victors still have their work before them. The 
army of Manchuria, tho weakened, is intact. The decisive blow 
has not been struck, and now it must be delivered elsewhere, either 
at Tieling, or perhaps at some place more to the north, and conse- 
quently further from the Japanese base on the sea, and nearer the 
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iron belt along which, we must presume, Russian reinforcements 
are steadily flowing. There are statements that Kuroki is swing- 
ing round Mukden, and may, after all, envelop his opponents. 
But Marshal Oyama’s latest despatches do not support that view. 
They suggest that the Japanese main body are well south of the 
Manchu capital, and that they have a rear-guard in front of them, 
which is not yet broken down,” 


The vital feature in the tactical duels, according te the London 
Times and the Paris Zemps—two dailies which seldom agree in 
their interpretations of the campaign—has to do with numerical 
superiority. If the Japanese do not decidedly outnumber the Rus- 
“Whien 
you desire to envelop an enemy who knows what you are at,” we 
are told by the military expert of the London Speaker, “ (and it 
must be remembered that some such movements, notably Sedan, 


sians, their flanking movement is foredoomed to failure. 


were successful because one opponent did zo¢ know what his 
enemy was at), you must occupy him by your frontal attack while 
the margin which your numerical superiority gives you walks 
around and cuts his line of retreat.” But the Paris Figaro’s ex- 
pert thinks Kuropatkin a difficult person to walk around. The 
military expert of the London Z77mes forecasts: 


“In view of all the circumstances, the line of action of the Rus- 
sian commander-in-chief appears to be dictated for him by neces- 
sity. Hemust cover his retreat by a widespread cloud of not very 
efficient mounted men. He must hold Mukden as long as he can 
on account of the advantages offered to ali armies by the retention 
of a great and populous center, and for the sake of the prestige 
which will accrue to Japan from its loss. He must concentrate 
both his beaten troops and his new reinforcements at Tieling and 
endeavor, if he can, to preserve this capital point for the sa e of 
an ulterior offensive. If he can not hold it, he may be compelled 
to fall back to Harbin, there to organize and prepare a winter or 
a spring campaign. Whatever he elects to do, he must not allow 
the winter to surprise him in the open field without adequate 
preparation for the hutting and feeding of his troops. ...... 

“ Whatever the views of the Japanese staff may be as to an ulte- 
rior advance to Harbin, there can be no question that the posses- 
sion of Tieling is highly desirable on all grounds, since it is neces- 
sary to deprive the Russian army of its gate of entry into southern 
Manchuria during the winter, and to impose upon it the necessity 
of forcing this point, should the fancy seize it to prosecute a winter 
campaign. ‘The first object, therefore, is to repair the railway to 
Mukden so that a secure line of steam communication may be pro- 
vided to Japan, through the ice-free port of Dalny, and, further, to 
obtain from Japan or China sufficient rolling-stock for the continu- 
ous activity of this line, now in course of alteration to the 3 feet 6 
inches gage, the same as thit of the Chinese lines. The Liau 
River can meanwhile be utilized as a line of supply, as well as the 
Hun, until the first frosts suspend navigation. When the railway 
is repaired to Mukden, the Japanese army there will be within 
four days by rail and steamer from Japan, or six days, allowing for 
the double transshipment at the ports. The Russian army at 
Tieling will be sixteen days from Moscow by express, but nearly 
six weeks by troop-train. Fresh troops can be mobilized in Japan 
after Russian troops have left Moscow, and can be detrained at 
the front before the Russian units from Moscow cross Baikal; and 
that enormous advantage, which we long ago laid stress upon, the 
Japanese will continue to possess till the end of the chapter, pro- 
vided their command of the sea is preserved. There is also the 
Korean railway, which has made rapid progress and will serve as 
a useful alternative means of communication, coupled with the 
light line already completed from Antung to the Mo-tien-ling. 
The immediate business of the Japanese is to rest their troops, to 
fill up their ranks, to renew their ammunition and supplies, and to 
place at Liau-Yang sufficient stores of all kinds to permit the 
prosecution of the next step under favorable conditions. All this 
they are now doing: rail-head is already at Ta-shih-chiao, and will 
soon be at Liau-Yang; the further advance to the Hun River pre- 
sents no difficulties; by all routes reinforcements of all arms as 
well as supplies are rapidly passing to the front. If the decisive 
battle has not been decisive enough, the Russian army remains 
within reach, and its fresh crop of bayonets is already sprouting ; 
the strategical aftermath remains to be mown. 

“There is no possibility now of much error of calculation; the 
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full strength of the enemy has been encount- 





ered and defeated; the question whether there 
will or will not be a second trial of strength 
before the winter sets in remains for Kuropat- 
kin and his master to decide.” 


With reference to this last point, the /udé- 
pendance Belge (Brussels), which has accu- 
rately foretold many features of Russian strat- 
egy, Says: 





It is not easy to see what object the Rus- 
sian commander could have in accepting a 
new battle [as distinguished from a rear-guard 
action]. With the forces of which at present 
he disposes, he can not for a moment hope 
to defeat the Nippon armies. A battle near 
Mukden would thus only result in momen- 





this observer, but from personal observation 
he concludes that the resources of the line 
will be fully equal to it. He denies the truth 
of rumors that the rolling-stock is unfit for the 
transport of troops: 


“Our Yeomanry and Tommies who remem- 
ber the sheep and cattle trucks, open to the 
cold winds at night and the blistering sun 
by day, in which they traveled, should see the 
Russian troop-trains. All are roofed in and 
enclosed at the sides, like vans. Proper care 
has been taken that ventilation should be as- 
sured in hot weather, and warmth be secured 
in winter. Shelves with bedding run along 
the sides and ends of the troop-cars in a 
manner which shows that the Muscovite is 
getting ready in a thorough and work _aanlike 

















tarily halting the forward movement of the 
Japanese and in inflicting more or less sen- 
sible losses upon them. Is that important 
enough for Kuropatkin to risk himself in an 
adventure that would perhaps afford the Jap- 
anese a new opportunity to outflank him and cut off his re- 
ae 

“ Moreover, the theory that consists in weakening the Japanese 
army by battles which can, in no case, be decisive, is false. The 
Russiar losses in all the encounters that have taken place hitherto 
can not have been much inferior to the Japanese losses, and Kuro- 
patkin must show himself far more sparing of the lives of his men, 
since it is the lack of troops that imposes constant retreat upon 
him. There are great reserves in the Russian Empire, there are 
hundreds of regiments still in Europe, no doubt, but these regi- 
ments must be transported out there. We know with what diffi- 
culties the transport of troops to Manchuria is accomplished, diffi- 
culties that winter only still further aggravates. All this justifies 
the belief that the Russian general will finally evacuate Mukden 
without offering battle, maintaining just that contact with the 
enemy that is necessary to hold him at a respectful distance until 
the bulk of the army has got away in the direction of Harbin.”— 
Translations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


A STRATEGIC BLOW TO JAPAN AT LAKE 
BAIKAL. 

EMBERS of the Japanese general staff at Tokyo heard with 
consternation, lately, that the short strip of railway around 
the southern shore of Lake Baikal has at last been completed. So 
we are informed by the London Mews. “ Kuroki has been forcing 
the pace with all the energy that is in him to bring about the utter 
smashing of Kuropatkin’s army before the Lake Baikal line is 
ready for use.” In that case the Japanese general did not attain his 
object, assuming the accuracy of the Manchester Guardian, which 
says the line was completed on August 27 last. The assertion has 
been denied, but the weight of European press opinion in France and 
Germany inclines to accept the assertion as valid. A competent ex- 
pert has been over the ground for the London Mews, and he writes : 
“If Kuroki can so thoroughly defeat Kuropatkin before the rail- 
way round Lake Baikal opens or the winter comes that Kuropatkin 
has to return routed, leaving his military stores in Japanese hands 
or destroying them, Kuroki will have finished the summer cam- 
paign gloriously. But the war will not be over, for another Rus- 
sian army will at once commence to take the field. The smashing 
and annihilating of Kuropatkin’s army means the loss of immense 
supplies to Russia, the loss of a lot of men and many guns. It 
means nothing more. But failure on the part of Kuroki means the 
beginning of the end for Japan. That little stretch of 130 miles of 
railway round Lake Baikal is going to be a wonder worker. It 
means continuity of supplies, a steady and certain influx of fresh 
troops to take the place of the killed, disabled, and worn out, an un- 
broken stream of food supplies, medical comforts, and fresh trans- 


' ports, an inexhaustible and up-to-date command of good horses, 


ready for work in the field. Without that 130 miles of rail Russia’s 
backbone in the Far East was bent, if it was not broken, and no men 
living knew it better than Kuroki and his adversary Kuropatkin.” 


The strain upon the railway at Lake Baikal will be great, admits 


SOCIALIST SARCASM, 


Strategical and tactical diagram of the Wahre 
Jacob (Stuttgart). 


fashion at last. The engines in use are all, 
or nearly all, magnificent samples of the 
engine-builder’s art.” 


The most elaborate precautions have been 
taken to protect the dozens of bridges, viaducts, and tunnels along 
the western shore of the lake, according to the A/7/itar Wochen- 
élatt (Berlin). The great source of peril is the Japanese spy, 
whose presence in large numbers is inevitable. The Meue Freie 
Presse (Vienna) thinks it reflects credit upon Russian vigilance 
that the efforts of all Japanese dynamiters have been foiled. 
Armee et Marine (Paris) is of opinion that the whole fate of the 
war may hang upon the success or failure of Japanese efforts, 
which will almost certainly be made, to wreck the line at Lake 
Baikal. That severe critic of Russian capacity for war, the mil- 
itary expert of the London 7zmes, concedes : 


“Tf this important section can stand regular traffic, Russia will 
not have to incur the fresh danger of another three weeks of delay 
during the first severe frosts. It has always been evident that, if 
station and sidings on the Trans-Baikal section of the railway were 
increased and the rolling-stock added to, we should have to allow 
for a larger number of military trains per day; and consequently 
a higher figure for the monthly reinforcements. The management 
of the Trans-Siberian through traffic has been the brightest side of 
the Russian conduct of the war.”—7vanslations made for THE 
LITERARY DIGEST. 





CONTINENTAL EUROPE’S SKEPTICISM ON 
THE SUBJECT OF MEDIATION. 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT and Emperor William are the 
chiefs of state whose names are most frequently connected 

in European editorial utterances with current pleas for mediation. 
But such pleas, think most authoritative continental organs, are 
made only by amateurs in diplomacy, who can not see that Kuro- 
patkin must be finally routed and Port Arthur captured before any 
psychological moment for mediation can possibly arrive. Short 
work is made in official dailies of the appeal for intervention by 
the Szécle (Paris), a paper which is important as the organ ofa 
leading French statesman. The /%garo (Paris) and the Pe/z¢ 
Parisien bring down upon themselves the censure of the Journal 
des Débats (Paris) by harping upon mediation. The daily last 
named knows precisely, it seems, the sentiment of that St. Peters- 
burg grand ducal clique which intends that the war shall go on at 
all hazards. It speaks by the card, presumably, when it declares : 
“The truth is that if a step for the restoration of peace were or 
became timely, and if all the Powers did not take part init, France 
and England would be most conspicuously indicated as the ones 
to take the step jointly. Each being suspected of decided sympa- 
thies toward one of the belligerents, their accord would afford to 
both an equal guarantee of impartiality. But we are not yet at 
that point. We are quite distant from it. The war is at present 
in full swing, and never, to borrow an expression from German 
military philosophy, has a war been seen to halt at that psycho- 
logical moment when its normal development had not yet reached 
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its crisis. Those who think the contrary take their wishes for 
realities or for possibilities.” 

As for the notion that Emperor William is the proper person to 
hurl himself into the breach, various official and unofficial German 
organs scout it. Among them is the Morddeutsche Allgemeine 
Zeitung (Berlin), which is official, and is supposed to speak on 
such a topic only after recourse to diplomatic sources of informa- 
tion. “The east Asiatic crisis,” it observes, “as must be manifest 
most clearly to all, is still far from the stage at which discussion 
of an act of intervention, even only in theory, can be possible.” 
The liberal and unofficial Vossische Zeitung (Berlin) adds that “ to 
seek to terminate by unsought intervention a war between two na- 
tions, carried on with the utmost bitterness, can suggest itself only 
to a dreamer.”— 7vanslations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





VON PLEHVE’S SUCCESSOR AND WHAT HE 
STANDS FOR. 


ENERAL PRINCE SVIATOPOLK-MIRSKI, favorably 
known in St. Petersburg’s literary circles as the husband of 
a brilliantly intellectual woman, has, after weeks of reflection on 
the part of the Czar, been made Minister of the Interior in suc- 
cession to the assassinated Von Plehve. The delay in filling the 
vacancy is attributed by the Pester Lloyd (Budapest), well posted 
regarding St. Petersburg affairs, to the large list of availabilities. 
Nicholas is said to have thought of General von Wahl, who, we 
are told by the Berlin Vorwdarts, puts an end to strikes by having 
discontented wage-earners flogged “in droves” on the bare back. 
There was likewise General Kleigels, famous for his connection 
with the St. Petersburg police, and also, as we are reminded by 
the Paris Action, for his faith in the efficacy of Cossack whips as 
a check to the fermentation of Western ideas in the minds of uni- 
versity students. Still another rumored candidate for the succes- 
sion, Prince Obolensky, now governor-general of Finland, is cred- 
ited by some European newspapers with approval of the official 
practise of flogging women. He regards it—if he be correctly 
represented—in the light of an antidote to revolutionary poison. 
There are alleged to be certain technical rules of procedure which 
maintain this custom in spite of the Czar’s recent edict to the con- 
trary. Eight Russian statesmen, one after another, says the usu- 
ally reliable Russian correspondent of the London Standard, were 
offered the post of Minister of the Interior within five weeks of 
Von Plehve’s assassination, and all declined. 

The appointment of Sviatopolk-Mirski took the press of Western 
Europe by surprise. He was almost unknown outside the Czar’s 
dominions, altho he has been governor of some Russian provinces, 
is the son of a noted general and has himself served with credit in 
the army. His age is given as forty-seven. He belongs to the 
“old” nobility, as does his distinguished wife, the Countess 
Bobrinsky. This lady’s receptions are so largely attended by 
Russian journalists as to explain, it is thought, the remarkable 
editorial pleas of the Wovoye Vremya (St. Petersburg) and the Vie- 
domosti (St. Petersburg) for more freedom of the press—pleas 
synchronizing with the appointment of the lady’s husband. The 
countess, described in foreign newspapers as a learned chemist, a 
profound mathematician, and a thinker of force and originality in 
the department of biology—to say nothing of the intellectual sym- 
pathy she once inspired in Tolstoy—receives in her salon all the 
best talent at the service of the 4/7 Bozhi, the Khazain, the 
Pravo, the Russkoe Bagatstvo, and other leading periodicals. Be 
all this fact or fancy, the countess is rumored to be out of touch 
with the school whose organ was the Drouzhestvennyia Rechi (St. 
Petersburg), founded for the propagation of autocratic sentiments 
and useful information among the muzhiks. 

The first conspicuous act of the new minister was pronounced 
appropriate enough, in view of what has preceded. He took vari- 
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ous journals into his confidence, the Echo de Paris being espe- 
cially favored. He avows “a true and broad liberalism” so far as 
that is consistent with “existing institutions.” He favors giving 
the local communal assemblies or zemstvos “fuller power to deal 
with their own affairs.” But he opposes parliamentary systems. 
They may do in England, but they have worked badly in France. 
There will be no beating of women and students. “The young 
people must be shown the true way, and also the absurdity of their 
longings.” He favors rural schools. The war with Japan is un- 
pleasant and expensive, but all Russia will support the Govern- 
ment in waging it. With Finland he is to have nothing to do. 
Jews must not receive too much liberty. Russia must defend her- 
self against “ terrorists,” but he personally is disinclined to judge 
“with excessive sever- 








ity” when “rash and 
misguided youths” be- 
come politically active. 
He favors religious lib- 
erty “as much as pos- 
sible.” 

The Western Euro- 
pean press does not 
seem to know what to 


make of allthis. Vienna 





newspapers, always 
looked to for authorita- 
tive opinion on pérsonal 
equations when new 
men come to the fore at 
the Russian court, say 
in effect next to noth- 
ing. The Podlitische 
Correspondenz ascribes 
“a highly developed 


sense of 














justice” to 
General Prince Sviato- 
polk-Mirski. 
be relied upon to strive 


VON PLEHVE’S SUCCESSOR. 

Gen. Prince Peter Dmitri Sviatopolk-Mirski, 
new Russian Minister of the Interior, believed 
to favor “ sound liberalism” so far as permissi- 
ble by “ existing Russian institutions.” 


“He may 


to administer his de- 
partment with moderation and prudence.” The Meue Freie Presse . 
(Vienna) thinks the reactionaries must have been defeated and 
that the new minister’s appointment is an official recognition of 
the weakness of Von Plehve’s system. Zhe Statist (London), a 
careful student of Russian conditions, says: 


“If the statement ascribed to the new Minister of the Interior 
for Russia is correct, it gives hope that a serious attempt will be 
made to pacify—using his own word—the discontented portion of 
the Russian Empire. The tone of the statement is admirable, and 
the moderation displayed gives ground for hope that something 
really will be done. The new minister, of course, will not hear of 
a parliamentary 7égime—possibly Russia is not yet prepared fora 
parliamentary régzme. But he is ready to extend largely the 
powers of the zemstvos, and he also recognizes the need for greater 
personal liberty. A doubt will naturally arise as to whether the 
new minister will find himself invested with the power necessary 
to carry out his own policy. Hitherto all authority in Russia has 
been derived direct from the Czar. As our readers know, there is 
nothing in Russia at all resembling a cabinet. Each of the minis- 
ters is responsible to the Czar alone, and there is no community of 
interest between them. Therefore the smooth working of the gov- 
ernmental machine in Russia depends upon the energy of the Czar, 
If he is able and willing to superintend the administration, it works 
fairly well, assuming, of course, that he is honestly desirous of 
promoting the welfare of his people. If he devolves upon others 
the duty of superintending the administration, each minister sets 
up for himself, and very often anarchy follows.” 


But there is one important French newspaper, the anticlerical 
Aurore (Paris), edited by the noted Senator Clemengeau, which has 
boldly attacked the successor of Von Plehve. It falls foul of him 


. 
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for having said that parliamentary institutions work so badly in 
France that Russia has not been encouraged to adopt them. It 
would be otherwise, retorts the Aurore, were the workings of par- 
liamentary institutions to cause French premiers to be assassinated 
“one after the other.” It continues: 

“ The Minister of the Interior would behold in our 
form of government the system needed by his own country . . . if 


new Russian 
M. Loubet were under the necessity of assembling an army as a 
measure of protection against explosions of popular affection 
whenever he went outside his own door, if our system were to or- 
ganize ruin, rapine, and the rule of bribery as a consequence of 
lack of efficient control, and were it to launch us without prepara- 
tion into the most insane war, with supplies lacking and with in- 
competent military commanders and incompetent naval officers, 
capable only of sending their men to certain death.”—7yvaus/a- 
tion made for THE LITERARY DiGEs?T. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE WAR TO EMPEROR 
WILLIAM. 


“T° HAT daring explorer ot Emperor William’s mind, the Lon- 
don 77mes, announces some discoveries. The war to His 
Majesty is a goose that lays goldeneggs. He keeps the fowl alive 


by proffers of aid to Russia. That power, noting with concern that 


Japan is of importance, has been most grateful for “ explicit assur- 
ances of support, amounting to a practical guarantee of immunity 
from all danger of interference in Europe.” as equivalent for which 
William I1. is to be allowed = .ree hand in the very part of China 
William IT. is 


further presumed to be confident that Russia will finally wear Japan 


which England regards as her sphere of interest. 
down. “Exceptionally well intormed,” says the London 77mes, 
is the authority upon which these particulars are revealed, and the 


following editorial observations are based upon them: 


“The war has given the German Emperor an opportunity for 
knitting once again the old familiar ties, which had been a good 
deal frayed by a number of circumstances. .. . He has seized it 
with avidity and with nota little skill. One of his objects is, of 
course, to strengthen the position of Germany in China itself, 
where he believes she may have a great future before her, provided 
she can secure Russian assent to her schemes. He and his advis- 
ers saw much quicker than the Russians the difficulties of the task 
which Russia had rashly undertaken. He waited judiciously until 
Russia began to feel her embarrassments. Then, we are told, he 
generously proffered to the Czar explicit assurances of great mili- 
tary value. They amounted to a practical guarantee of immunity 
in Europe, and it was this guarantee which made it possible for 
Russia to withdraw some of her best troops from the western fron- 
tier, along which they are habitually stationed, and to send to 
Manchuria siege guns taken out of the western fortresses. There 
were other services which Germany—or. rather, the German Gov- 
ernment—was eager to render to Russia in the hour of distress. 
They cost nothing, and some of them even brought large profits 
into German pockets. They ranged from the arrest and delivery 
of Russian deserters—a kindly action which Prussia has occasion- 
ally performed for her neighbor since the reign of Frederick Wil- 
liam III.—to the supply of immense stores of war material from 
the German workshops more or less controlled by the state. The 
two great German steamship lines, in which the Emperor takes so 
deep an interest, were allowed to part with several swift steamers 
to Russia, to be converted into cruisers, and the same companies 
took contracts for coaling the Russian ships. It is even said that 
complaisance went so far as to let Russia have a few torpedo- 
boats delivered in sections, by way of evading the strict letter of 
international law, which brands the sale of a war-ship to a bellig- 
erent as a flagrant breach of neutrality.” 

To which may be added the following remark by the “ excep- 
tionally well informed ” authority who has caused this journalistic 


sensation: 


“William II. is not only, it seems, convinced that dynastic and 
social interests must draw the military empires of central and east- 
ern Europe together; but he has, apparently, also satisfied himself 
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that, in the Far East especially, the interests of Germany run par- 
allel with those of Russia, and that they have, therefore, every- 
thing to gain from the ultimate success of Russian arms in this 
struggle, and everything to fear from their tinal defeat.” 

But the form of admiration which the London 77mes professes 
for the dexterity of German policy is so little associated with 
esteem that it has, upon the Hamburger Nachrichten, the effect 
of a spark in a gasoline tank. The Hamburg daily despises par- 
liamentary institutions as much as it appreciates the mailed fist 
and militarism. 
stick. 


it declares: 


In all that relates to England, it carries a big 
With reference to its London contemporary’s revelations 


¢ 


“To what the attack of Zhe 7zmes on Germany tends is clear. 
The other Powers are to be set in alarm against Germany, to be 
filled with suspicion and, so far as possible, to be urged into the 
assumption of a corresponding attitude. From this England hopes 
to derive advantage to her own Far Eastern policy. The calcula- 
tion of Zhe Times may tor this very reason be pronounced a false 
one, for there is in Europe no longer a statesman—no longer, in- 
deed, an ordinarily intormed newspaper reader—who attaches the 
least importance to such English calumnies. It is possible, too, 
that the publication in 7e Zymes has as its object to further the 
realization of the old English pretensions in the Yangtse valley.” 
Such Bismarckian indignation is not more intense than the anger 
of the Vossische Zeitung (Berlin), an exponent of liberal opinion 
and the champion of middle-class, business interests of the solidly 
respectable type. This organ has fixed its special attention upon 
that part of the English insinuations which relate to the flight of 
Russia’s Port Arthur squadron in the direction of Germany’s 
Chinese harbor. flight, 
informed ” unknown, reveals the thoroughness of the understand- 


This avers the “exceptionally well- 
ing between William I]. and Nicholas II. Whereupon the Vos- 
sische Zeitung retorts: 


“According to 7he Z7imes, therefore, it was on the cards be- 
tween Russia and Germany that the Port Arthur fleet must steer 
its course to Tsingtau. According to this, Ze 7zmes knows ab- 
solutely nothing of the fact that the special order of Skrydlotf had 
been issued that the ships from Port Arthur must, upon any terms, 
fight their way toward Vladivostok. It is equally unknown to 7he 
Times that Vice-Admiral Uchtomski has, by imperial rescript, 
been disciplined and removed from the command of the fleet be 
cause he did not fulfil this order with the proper energy. The 
desire of Zhe Times to mislead English readers is so great that 
every other consideration goes for nothing.” 

If Japanese suspicion can be directed against Germany, the 
object of the London daily will be gained, says the A@lnische Zei- 
tung, an opinion which seems well founded to the Lokalanzeiger 
(Berlin). 
the source of 


But the Grashdanin (St. Petersburg), which regards as 
Russia's difficulties the mistortune that the Czar is 
not autocratic enough, remarks that Emperor William’s well- 
known sympathy with Nicholas I]. is turning the feeling of Ger- 


many against Japan. The /ournal des Débats (Paris) says it is not 


surprising that William II. should be making the most of so favor- 
able an opportunity as the Russo-Japanese war.—7vanslations 
made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


POINTS OF VIEW. 


THREE MORE YEARS OF THE WAR.—“If the war continues, as many ob- 
servers expect, for three years,” thinks the London Sfectator, “ both nations 
will, in Bismarck’s phrase, be‘ bled to pallor” Fortunately, children can not be 
used for a campaign,” 


“Our LApY OF THE SNows.”~ “If the Americans were permitted to enter 
Canada unmolested, it might take us years to drive them out,” says Blackwood’s 
(Edinburgh). “ And tho the problem is simple enough, Canada declines to solve 
it. As we have said, she is a prey to the inordinate, if amiable, vanity which 
overtakes young peoples. She believes herself unvanquished and invincible. In 
her foolish security she deems the details of guns and men dull and sordid, 
Who are the Americans that they should dare to assail the greatest of British 
Colonies? Ifthere is to be an annexation, surely the Canadians will annex the 
United States.” 
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NOTABLE BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


SHAW AT HIS BEST AND WORST. 


MAN AND SUPERMAN. By George Bernard Shaw. Cloth. 244 pp. Price, $1.25 
net. Brentano’s. 

N the title page this is called a comedy and a philosophy. One 
might call it anything but a play. It shows Shaw at his best and 
his worst ; it contains his social swagger and his deep insight ; 

it reveals his thorough modernity and his keen humor, his immoral 
morality and his personal opinions. 

The book begins with a delightfully aggressive introduction against 
romantic twaddle and modern sexual blindness ; the author proposes to 
give, in the play that follows, his 
views of the twentieth-century Don 
Juan, ‘‘a stage projection of the 
tragi-comic love-chase of the man by 
the woman,” and prepares one in this 
introduction for the discussion about 
the Life Force, where marriage, 
shorn of all romance, is looked on as 
a natural necessity for the propaga- 
tion of the race. This is the propo- 
sition to be set forth in dialogue 
and to be proven in ‘‘ The Revolu- 
tionist’s Handbook,” which, with 
some maxims, closes this unique vol- 
ume. Tanner, the hero of the drama, 
is the revolutionist. 

Into the play Shaw has crowded his 
dramatic preachments. Long stage 
directions give to each character a 
psychological setting. His women 
are ultra-modern and forward, dis- 
agreeably blunt and opinionated. 
His men say what he wants them to say, and Tanner, member of the 
idle rich class, flees from the heroine, apparently for the exercise, 
since he realizes that he is to be caught at last. 

Shaw has a wonderful sense of dramatic situation, and his distortions 
are wilful, due to the fear that he might become conventional in being 
natural. He shows incessant flashes of talent for character work, yet 
his dramatis persone are often forced to represent his own ideas. 
Through the third act, seventy-one pages in length, he rides his hobby 
of Life-Force to the fourth act, where the poor hero is caught in the 
web of feminine instincts. 

As for the Superman, this is he who lives according to Shaw's code, 
marries according to Shaw’s theories, thinks according to Shaw’s ideas, 
and in all social relations would be as Shaw tries to be. To be acted, 
‘*Man and Superman” would have to be pruned down to mere plot, 
and this would give us Shaw with Shaw left out. In his ‘‘ Man of Des- 
tiny,” Napoleon, toward the end, givesa long disquisition on political 
economy, wholly irrelevant and futile. This new drama is full of such 
passages. The social order which Shaw believes in is to be evolved by 
a long process of discreet generation. ‘‘The only fundamental and 
possible Socialism,” he writes, ‘‘is the socialization of the selective 
breeding of man: in other terms, of human evolution. We must elimi- 
nate the Yahoo, or his vote will wreck the commonwealth.” 

A well-known editor told the present reviewer, in all seriousness, 
that his dog got hold of ‘‘ Plays Unpleasant” the other day and tore 
Mrs. Warren’s Profession” leaf by leaf from the book. Such literary 
discretion should be tested again ; he should be given a dose of ‘‘ Man 
and Superman ”’ and the results made known to the public. 


























GEORGE BERNARD SHAW. 


THE RUSSIAN COLOSSUS. 


MANCHU AND Muscovitr. By B. L. Putnam Weale. 


Cloth, 552 pp. 
$3. The Macmillan Company. 


Price, 
“THIS is an admirable study of Manchu and Muscovite character, 
| and an intimate portrayal of the life and conditions existing in 
Manchuria on the eve of the great struggle now going on there. 
It is the story of Russia’s complete failure to ‘‘ Russianize"» Manchuria, 
notwithstanding the most extraordinary efforts made by her to accom- 
plish that result. The utter unpreparedness of the Russian military 
organtzation in Manchuria for an extensive campaign is also dwelt upon 
and explained in such a manner as to throw much light upon recent 
events of the war. In brief, the Russian colossus in the Far East is 
made to appear as a man of clay instead of a man of iron, and the Slav’s 
claim toa great destiny in the East is discredited. 

The Russian may be a Tartar-Mongol when you scratch him, but, 
according to Mr. Weale, the Tartar-Mongol from whom the Russian 
partly descends and the Chinaman of to-day are separated by gulfs that 
militarism can never bridge. In this connection the author says : 


‘*Manchuria, instead of being conquered by Russia. is becoming the 
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happy hunting-ground of the Shantung coolie, who is being attracted 
there in increasing numbers by the railway. The Russian immigrant, 
if he ever existed, has disappeared after contact with the Chinaman ; 
his existence is a myth, and a bare-faced myth made possible only by 
the credulity of the press where Russia is concerned.” 


Writing of the reported assimilation of Manchuria by the Russians, 
the author continues : 


‘‘ The Chinese officials have as little to do with the Slav as possible ; 
the gentry despise him, the trader bleeds him, the common people 
learn his language along the railway only to insult him in their own. 
Only the very lowest Chinese will take domestic service with the 
Russian.”’ 

The idea of ‘* conquest by railway,’’ which Russia has been given the 
credit of originating, is, in the case of Russia and Manchuria, held up 
to ridicule by Mr. Weale. He says: 


‘‘The Russian strategically dominates the railway centers, but he has 
hold of the shadow, and the Chinaman has the substance. He is 
strengthening himself with chains which, instead of supporting him, 
merely tie him down the more. Already the existing iron track is an 
intolerable and unprofitable burden. Every extra verst means more 
roubles to the Chinaman, more exhausting of Russian treasure, and not 
a step nearer the ultimate Russian goal. Until the Slav changes, it is 
all no use and an idle dream.” 


The book is a valuable contribution to the literature of the vexed 
problem of the Far East, in that its author has an intimate knowledge 
of Manchuria and its people through long residence in China. Not an 
unimportant, nor indeed uninteresting, part of the volume is an histori- 
cal account of Manchuria, covering sixty-five pages. The whole is 
written in a charmingly picturesque style, which is as acceptable as it is 
rare in a work of this kind. 


POSTHUMOUS SKETCHES BY JOHN FISKE. 


How THE UNITED, STATES By John Fiske. Cloth, 
12mo, 254 pp. Ginn & Co. - 


BECAME A NATION. 
N the absence of any defin:te information upon the point from his 
publisher or literary executor, it is very difficult to decide whether 
or not the late John Fiske intended the present historical sketches 
to appear in the form of a completed discussion. The literary style 
has all the simplicity and directness which distinguish the author’s 
most finished work as well as his extemporaneous discourses; but there 
is a singular disproportion between the parts of his discussion which 
would indicate that Mr. Fiske had not pruned away the extravagations 
of his prolific theme. Thus the account of Washington’s life and death 
at Mount Vernon occupies sixteen pages, one fifteenth of the entire 
text, while the story of the industrial development of the country is 
told on one page. 

It is best, therefore, to consider the book simply as a series of his- 
torical sketches dealing more or less directly with the development of 
our national power under the guidance of our master statesmen from 
Washington to Lincoln. Its value consists in the author’s frank criti- 
cism of economic policies, and in his original views of the character of 
the fathers of the republic. He indorses the financial program of 
Hamilton, but condemns the means 
taken—-the institution of the tariff and 
of indirect internal taxation,—to raise 
revenue to put the program into prac- 
tise. Jefferson, he calls ‘‘inferior to 
Hamilton and Madison in the highest 
intellectual qualities,’’ but excelling 
them ‘‘in a certain generosity of intel- 
ligence which enabled him to see that 
no form of government can be success- 
ful in the long run if it leaves any 
class of people with the feeling that 
they are forcibly deprived of a share in 
the management of things.” 

As a rule, Mr. Fiske dissents fron 
accepted judgments only with reasun 
and in the highest ethical spirit. He 
strives to restore the reputation of men 
who have long endured undeserved 
reproach. William Hull, the general 
who in popular opinion is still pilloried as ~ coward for his surrender 
of Detroit in the war of 1812, is represented in the light of recent his- 
torical research as a brave tho unfortunate man, and Gen. Fitz John 
Porter, who in similar fashion was made a scapegoat for the second 
defeat at Bull Run during the Civil War, is exonerated by the historian 
as he has been by the official court of inquiry. 

In defiance of Burke’s dictum, he draws up a bil) of accusation 
against the population of our Great West. He departs from his im- 
mediate subject to characterize these pioneers, and, by implication, 
their descendants, as ‘‘ very loose in their ideas of finance,’ tho he ad- 
mits that Thomas Benton, whom he instances as their representative 
statesman, held such ‘‘sound" financial views that he was nicknamed 
‘*Old Bullion.”’ 

No one furnishes a better illustration than Fiske furnishes of the su- 
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preme importance, in a history, of the historian himself, of the enlist- 
ment of his heart and soul as well as his intellect and judgment, that 
every page may be inspired with human sympathy as well as vitalized 
with mental energy 


THE COMING STRUGGLE FOR MASTERY OF 
THE PACIFIC. 


AMERICA, ASIA AND THE PACIFIC. With special reference to the Russo 
Japanese war and its results. By Wolf von Schierbrand, Ph.D. Cloth, 
334 pp. Price, $1.50 net. Henry Holt & Co. 

HE author believes that the present war is but the initial stage of 
a great struggle for the mastery of the Pacific. In the develop- 
ment of his theme he marshals many facts culled from authori- 
ties in most of the countries concerned in the conflict. The relation of 
the Panama Canal and of South America to the problem is graphically 
set forth, and nearly a third of the book is devoted to a study of the 
equipment, in the race for supremacy, of Great Britain, Germany, 
Japan, and Russia. Asto the first-named Power, there are signs of 
decadence of enterprise and loss of virile aggressiveness. Her home 
market is getting to be too remote, and the Germans have cut into the 
transportation facilities and the trade of her colonies very appreciably. 
Attention is called to the significance of the Dutch East Indies as being 
an overripe plum which will drop at the first shaking into some enter- 
prising nation’s lap. They are next-door neighbor to the Philippines, 
and either Germany or our own country must have them. For the for- 
mer to be in possession would be as inimical to the United States as for 

her to poisess a naval base in the Caribbean Sea. 

Germany will be a dangerous competitor in the race, but her remote- 
ness, her smaller natural resources, her bureaucratic interference, 
which hampers the initiative of the individual German, and her lack of 
adequate navy, prevent her, with all her advantages, from lasting in a 
spirited commercial conflict. 

Japan's field is limited. She will have a part, but other nations have 
the start. She will not be permitted to keep Manchuria even if the for- 
tune of war isin her favor. With Russia the struggle will be hardest of 
all. In spite of her friendly acts to the United States in the past, which 
the writer believes to have been inspired solely from the desire to 
weaken or checkmate England, she is first and last for herself. Russian 
finances are in poor condition, her industries are poorly developed, and 
she will issue from this war in a sadly weakened condition. Her size 
and weight are not to be reckoned as an abiding menace to the ultimate 
preponderance of the United States in the commerce of the Pacific. 

Valuable statistics concerning all these countries strengthen many of 
the author's contentions. He believes that more dangerous than im- 
perialism is the policy of drifting. China is awakening ; Japan must 
have an outlet for her teeming population ; our Philippine door must 
swing out as wellasin. Relatively we are the oldest of the countries 
destined to play a part in the coming struggle, for Japan was born yes- 
terday, Germany was still but a ‘‘ geographical idea’ thirty-four years 
ago, and Russia ten years ago was wholly unformed. 

The work is a compact source of information about matters of in- 
creasing national concern. The maps are mostly too small, and the 
index would be a greater help if expanded. 


HANDBOOKS ON JAPAN AND RUSSIA. 


JAPAN AS SEEN AND DESCRIBED BY FAMOUS WRITERS. Edited and trans- 
lated by Esther Singleton, with numerous illustrations. Cloth, 372 pp. 
Price, $1.60. Dodd, Mead & Co. 


Russia AS SEEN AND DESCRIBED BY FAMOUS WRITERS. _ Edited and 
translated by Esther Singleton with numerous illustrations. Cloth, 361 pp 
Price, $1.60. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

HE two nations which are now contending for supremacy in the 

Far East present fields of investigation almost equally unfamiliar 

to the general reader or tourist. Japan, except for a narrow strip 

of territory round about Tokyo, Kioto, and the treaty ports, is in fact 
quite unknown to Europe and America. The vastness of the Russian 

Empire and the variety of nationalities comprised in it render it impos- 

sible for any one writer to master the geographical, ethnical, social, 

and political details pertaining to so wide a subject. The two volumes 
before us make an attempt to supply general information with regard 
to these two countries in the most definite, succinct, and lucid form. 

The work on Japan is a fine example of clever and comprehensive com- 

pilation. ‘There is not a writer quoted who is not a specialist or an eye- 

witness of that he speaks about. The book is divided into six parts, 
dealing with the country and the race, the history and religion, the 
places and monuments, the manners and customs, the arts and crafts, 
and finally with modern Japan. Among the writers drawn upon are 

Reclus, Pierre Loti, Sir Edwin Arnold, and Lafcadio Hearn. There 

are about fifty articles which may fairly be said to furnish in a most 

readable form a summary of almost all that is known about the scenery, 
life, manners, religion, art, and literature of Japan. The illustrations 
have been judiciously selected and ably second the purposes of the text. 

The article on New Japan by Arthur Didsy is a very valuable sketch of 
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the change that has come over Japanese civilization since that great 
sea-fight of the Yalu, which has been called the Trafalgar of Japan, 
opened a new era for the country. 

The volume on Russia is the most complete handbook which has yet 
been published on that country. A description of the country, its di- 
mensions, climate, flora and fauna, is given by Prince Kropotkin, while 
Réclus deals with the subject of Siberia from the same point of view. 
An account of the races comprised in the Russian dominions follows. 
A sketch of Russian history, and of the religion and liturgy of the coun- 
try, is succeeded bya description of great cities and buildings, including 
the wonderful Church of St. Basil, which is vividly described by Théo- 
phile Gautier, while high life in Russia is outlined by the Countess of 
Galloway, who once played a prominent part in it; rural life by Lady 
Verney. Fred Burnaby, the adventurous author of a ‘A Ride to 
Khiva,"’ gives a vivid account of the Kirghiz steppes and methods of 
winter traveling. On the abstruse subject of Russian architecture, 
Viollet-le-Duc has been drawn upon for the most authoritative informa- 
tion as yet accessible. He advances the theory that the Russians are 
less indebted to Byzantium than to Persia for their characteristic build- 
ing forms. Equally illuminative is Philip Berthelot’s account of Rus- 
sian sculpture and painting, both of which have so marked a tendency 
to grim realism. Russian literature is written in three chief dialects, 
Great, Little, and White Russian, the first being the classic language 
of law, literature,and government. In dealing with this subject, W. R. 
Morfill, one of the first authorities, contributes a succinct and interest- 
ing article on Muscovite historians, poets, and novelists. The work 
concludes with an article on ‘‘ Present Conditions,’’ including an ac- 
count of the existing royal family and useful statistics as to the popula- 
tion of chief citiesand provinces. The volume is beautifully illustrated, 
many of the photographic reproductions being quite new. 


WHO AND WHAT THE BELGIANS ARE. 


BELGIAN LIFE IN TowN AND CounTRY. By Demetrius C. Boulger. Cloth, 
321 pp. . Price, $1.20 net. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
“T°HIS recent addition to a useful series of books known as “ Our 
if European Neighbors ”’ is an attractive and valuable account of 
life in the little kingdom tucked away between France and Ger- 
many, the Netherland and the blue North Sea. Mr. Boulger writes of 
many aspects of the life of this young nation, whose throne has known 
but two rulers. His accounts of the formation of the kingdom of Bel- 
gium and of its political composition are clear statements on topics con- 
cerning which the present generation is incuriously ignorant. 

Belgium is a constitutional monarchy, with a king, senate, and cham- 
ber of representatives ; the kingdom was formed by the revolt of the 
southern provinces of the Netherland in 1830,and her independence, once 
established, was assured through the protective recognition of England 
and France, acting jointly. The country is composed of two distinct 
races, the Flemings and the Walloons, the one of German origin and 
the other of Celtic and Roman both, races preserving to a remarkable 
extent their ancient racial characteristics. The Flemings speak Flem- 
ish exclusively, and the Walloons almost as exciusively use French. 
Both languages are recognized by law, but Flemish is preponderant in 
literature and art, while French is favored in society and in the courts. 
Having attained its independence, Belgium entered upon a peaceful 
path of progress, as a neutral state amongst the nations, its affairs 
being regulated by a constitution adopted in 1831. This constitution, 
the author assures us, was far in advance of any system existing on the 
Continent, and proof of its excellence is found in the fact that the lapse 
of seventy years has mt rendered necessary any change other than 
those changes ‘‘ which the increase of population and the march of 
democratic ideas’? have made expedient in every country. These 
changes relate chiefly to the electorate and to representation, and Mr. 
Boulger gives a lucid explanation of the curious law of the present time 
under which the system of the plural vote and ‘‘ proportional represen- 
tation’’ have been established. 

The author gives an attractive account of Belgian society and of the 
royal court of Brussels, which, he declares, altho created under pop- 
ular influences, yet maintains as severe an etiquette as exists in any of 
thesolder courts of Europe. In the burgher class, as illustrated by the 
householders of Brussels, he finds the typical citizens of the kingdom. 
and in the commercial classes of Antwerp a revelation of Belgian com- 
mercial prosperity and the nearest approach to an English community. 
The mining population, which dwells in ‘‘le Borinage,” to the south of 
Mons, has been allowed to sink into a state of physical and mental de- 
cay, largely through lack of education, the character of the miners’ 
work, and the unrestricted use of liquor. The Belgian miners, on ac- 
count of their extreme ignorance, have had a hard battle to fight, and 
it is only recently that there has been any real improvement in their 
condition. The old life has left its imprint on the mining families: 

‘‘ Among these it seems as if there had sprung up a fresh race of 
dwarfs, men under four feet. eight inches, women shorter still, and 
children who look as if they will never reach even this height. They 
are stunted and emaciated and they are easily distinguishable from the 
rest of the population as the third and fourth generation of the old 


mining population. At Frameries and Paturages, where mining has 
been in existence for a century, this type is very obtrusive.”’ 
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Is Your Death Insured? 


In the Lirerary Dicest of September 24 we took this means of asking the 
readers of this publication if they were carrying what the life insurance companies 
call “Life Insurance,” but which is really “Death Insurance," for, to use a popu- 
lar expression, those carrying it must “die to win.” Straight death insurance is 
all right, and we recommend it in all cases where the sole object of the insured is 
to protect his family. The insurance companies, however, are no longer solicitous 
about placing straight “death insurance. Instead, they urge upon the investing 
public participation in their various investment propositions, such as endowments, 
bonds, etc. The fact remains, however, that all forms of investment-insurance 
offered by insurance companies is primarily insurance, and only incidentally investment. 














Ours is an Entirely New Idea 


It is primarily an inbestment and incidentally insurance, and at the same time 
is just as secure, more profitable and more beneficial in every way than any policy 
which the life insurance companies have or can devise. By our plan people are 
enabled to invest small sums of money each month where they will be certain of 
the greatest possible security for their savings, while getting the largest possible 
return consistent with such security. 

The business of the United Cities Realty Corporation is as simple as the 
alphabet. It sells its preferred shares and invests the proceeds from such sales 
in the highest grade of income-producing city real estate, distributing the profits 
derived from rentals, etc., among its shareholders. 

The Investments of the United Cities Realty Corporation already aggregate $1,000,000 
and its net income from rentals is now at the rate of g per cent. The last dividend 
declared was at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum. 

Preferred shares can be purchased on instalments, with the insurance provision, 
in blocks of ten shares for ten dollars down and ten dollars a month. 

Holders of instalment contracts will be insured for the entire amount of their 















purchase by one of the best life insurance companies in the world. The insurance 


provides for the delivery of full-paid shares to the estate of a ‘purchaser without 
further payment, should he die before the maturity of his contract. 

Instalment contracts with insurance are issued to men or women who are 
in good health and under fifty-five years of age. Special contracts for those who for 
any reason are not insurable. Even if you do not eventually make an investment 
with us, you at least owe it to yourself and your family to make full inquiry. 
A postal to the undersigned will bring particulars. 





















WOOD, HARMON & COMPANY 


Exclusive Fiscal Agents for The United Cities Realty Corporation 


Department M22. 257 Broadway, New York 


2@ Unusual opportunities for a limited number of energetic men of unquestioned reputation to act as our perma- 
nent representatives in their own communities. Life insurance agents will find our ‘* Special” contracts a most 
excellent substitute to offer to rejected applicants. For particulars, address Agency Department, M22, as above. 
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Forty Maillions 


are spent yearly in this country for pianos, and scarcely any family is without 
a piano or organ. 

¢ The expenditure for encyclopedias is insignificant in comparison; many 
families are without any, and many have an antiquated, useless one. 


¢. Is not an encyclopedia more necessary in the home than a piano? 


¢. The piano can be used only after diligent practice and costly, intelligent 
instruction. The encyclopaedia offers its store of information and entertainment 
to everyone who can read. 


¢ If you would make your home interesting, your children intelligent and suc- 
cessful in social and business life, you should have a good modern encyclopedia 
_at hand to answer the questions arising in reading and conversation. 

(‘@ Tue New Inrernarionat is the only complete new encyclopedia issued for 
more than ten years. 

¢ It has nearly double the number of articles, nearly twice as much matter, and 
is far better illustrated than any work of its kind in the English language. 


@¢ It is an entirely new work, written by Americans for Americans, though 
| International in its scope. 


@_ The names of its Editors, Daniel Coit Gilman, LL.D., President Johns 
Hopkins University (1876-1902), President of Carnegie Institution; Harry 
Thurston Peck, Ph.D., L.H.D., Professor in Columbia University; Frank Moore 


Colby, M.A., late Professor in New York University, guarantee the high character 
of the work. 


¢. A supplementary volume just completed contains courses of reading and 
study in the encyclopedia. It classifies the articles on each subject and guides 
the reader with practical hints to a complete survey of any department of 
knowledge. 

@¢ It is unfair to judge THE NEw INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOP&DIA by a cursory 


'examination. The publishers have prepared an eighty-page book of information 
| about it. 


¢ This book may be had for the asking, or you may have one of the volumes 
sent you for examination—no charge, no obligation, no expense to you, 
except to answer this advertisement. 


@¢ It is the cornerstone of the family library and as such its absence ae 
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cannot be excused from the viewpoint of price. 5 
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ta <> pages, colored illustrations, 
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Produces the beauty curve 
—better than if scissors 
are used. It is familiarly 


NA I d known as the miniature 
manicure set. 
Trims--Files. Cleans 


CLIPPER Hi 


Removes Hangnails 
For sale everywhere—sent 
postpaid 25 cents. Large 
size with sterling silver 
handle, for dressing table, 
$1.00, 

Send two cent stamp for 

Care of the Nails.” 

H. C. COOK CoO., 


17 Main St., 
Ansonia, Ct. 


the uncrowded and profitable professions of Store Window 
Trimming, Show Card Writing and Adver- 
tising. We teach by mail too, but the fact that we conduct a 
large, practical school makes our correspondence courses doubly 
valuable, and puts them entirely beyond the class of mere corre- 
ding schools. We are heartily endorsed by Jeading merchants. 
raduates holding good salaried positions in every section of the 
United States. Merchants come to this practical schoo) where they 
can see the men and their work. These professions are quickly and 
easily learned. Write for our illustrated catalog. Bond Ineti- 
tute of Mercantile Training, 134-138 West Four- 
teenth Street, N. Y. Willard H. Bond, President. 
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CURRENT POETRY. | 


My Sweetheart’s Face. 


By JoHN ALAN WYETH. 


In THE LITERARY DiGEst (August 6) a little 
poem entitled “ Love’s Geography” was reprinted | 
from The Criterion, the name of the author being | 
given as W. M. Crocker. Our attention has been called | 
to the fact that the poem is a very bald plagiarism of | 
the following poem by Dr. Wyeth, of this city, pub- 
lished in Harper's Magazine June, 1892. The poem 
as then published—a very dainty little production— 


is reproduced herewith. Aditor. 


My kingdom is my sweetheart’s face, 
And these the boundaries I trace : 
Northward her forehead fair ; 
Beyond, a wilderness of auburn hair ; 
A rosy cheek to east and west ; 

Her little mouth 

The sunny south, 
It is the south that I love best 


Her eyes, two crystal lakes, 
Rippling with light, 
Caught from the sun by day, 
The stars by night. 
Her dimples in 
Her cheeks and chin 
Are snares which Love hath set, 
And I have fallen in 


The Jews. 
By Epwin MARKHAM 


Once verily, O mighty Czar, your crown was justified, 

When from your place among the thrones your lifted 
spirit cried: 

“Let there be no more wars on earth, let weary can- 
nons cease.” 

Well was it, Ruler of the North, that Czsar should 
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say “ Peace!” 
But yet from Russia comes a cry of souls that would 
be free ; 


A cry from the windy Baltic runs down to the Euxine | 


Sea. 

It is the cry of a people, of a people old in grief, 

A people homeless on the Earth and shaken as the 
leaf. 


Listen a moment with your heart and you will hear, O 
Czar, 

There in your clear cold spaces under the great North 
Star— 

There in your Arctic silences swept clean of base de- 





sire, 

Where the unseen watcher reaches up the awful Fan 
of Fire. 

Around you is the vastness and the wondrous hush of 
snow, 

That you may hear their cry in the night and let the 
captives go. | 

Have they not kingly lineage, have they not pedigree? | 


Are they not wrapt with wonder, like the darkness of 
the sea ? 

They come out of the night of years with Asia in their | 
blood, 

Out of the mystery of Time that was before the Flood. 
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env SPEND $5 OR $10 on acheap and trifling gift, when \\ 
y . the same amount will make the 

first payment on, and put you in immediate possession of a splen- 

did, genuine Diamond ring, stud, brooch or locket; a fine gold 

watch, or some other beautiful article of real value, which will last 

forever and every day remind the wearer of your regard and good 

judgment? 


HOW: Make your selection from our illustrated Christmas cat- 
* alogue, where thousands of new and beautiful designs are 
shown. Any article that you would like to see and examine will be 
promptly sent to your home, place of business, or, if you prefer to 
your express office, where the fullest opportunity may be had for 
critical inspection. If you are entirely pleased with the article sent 
and wish to keep it, pay one-fifth of its price and it is yours to wear 
or present to a friend, relative or loved one. The balance you may 
send direct to our Chicago office in eight equal monthly payments. 


THE LOFTIS SYSTEM puts the most magnificent line of re- 
liable goods at your command for 
Christmas shopping—and without a penny of expense to you, for 
we pay all express charges. This easy payment system originated 
by us and partly imitated by small houses, makes anyone’s credit 
good, for any honest person can and will make these smal! monthly 
payments promptly. The ten-dollar a week employe is just as wel 
come as a customer on our books as is his wealthy employer. 


OUR CASH TERMS We also have a cash plan, andit is just 

as far beyond competition as our easy 
monthly terms. Hereitis: Select any Diamond and pay cash for 
it, and we will give you a written agreement that you may return 
the Diamond at any time within one year, and get all you paid for 
itlessten per cent. You might, for instance, wear a fifty-dollar 
Diamond Ring or Stud for a year, then bring it back to us and get 
#45, making the cost of wearing the Diamond for a whole year less 
than ten cents per week. 


RELIABILITY: We are not only the largest house in our line 
* of business, but one of the oldest—Established 
1858. Our standing in Bradstreet’s Book of Commercial Ratings 
is nearly three times stronger and better than any other house in 
our line, and ten times better than our next nearest competitor. 
Our written and signed guarantee of value and quality which we 
give withevery Diamond is the strongest and broadest ever written. 


AN INVITATION 


We invite you to visit and inspect our magnificent World’s Fair exhibit, 
one of the largest and finest displays of diamonds and precious stones ever 
made in America, and one of the most interesting and valuable exhibits at 
the St. Louis Exposition. Our diamond cutters at work will gladly show you 
every process of cleaving, cutting and polishing, from the rough diamonds 
as taken from the minesin South Africa, to the perfectiy cut and polished 
gems. Do not failtoseeit, the location is Block 32, Varied Industries Bidg., 
in Diamond Cutting and Jewelry Section. 

The present condition of the Diamond market is such, that 

it would pay anyone to make Christmas selections now. 
Write for catalogue today. 


LOFTIS BROS. & CO. (i) 


Diamond Cutters and Manufacturing Jewelers 


92 to 98 State Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Copyright, 1904, Franklin Advertising Agency, Chicago. 
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Spoken, Taught, and Mastered through the 


LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 


Combined with 


The Rosenthal Common Sense Method of Practical Linguistry 


The Latest and Best Work of Dr. Richard S. Rosenthal 


No longer unnecessary memorizing of verbs, declensions, or rules. You 
hear the exact pronunciation of each word and phrase thousands of times if 
youlike. It requires but a few minutes’ practise several times a day at spare 
moments to acquire a thorough mastery of conversational French, German, 
or Spanish. College professors all over this and other countries, and the 
press generally, indorse this perfect and natural system of teaching languages. 
Send for testimonials, booklet, and letter telling all about 
this 20th-century scientific marvel, A postal will do, 
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Bureau Of University | speciat saddies Built for Individual Re- 


quirements. I)lustrated catalogue free, 
containing everything from ‘‘ Saddle to Spur.”’ 


a genuine 


Whitman 


‘ 
WATURELLTLS 

Hand-painted platinum photos, highly artistic, absolutely 
yermanent. Catalogue of marines, woods, mountains, 
akes and streams free on request. Sample miniature 2g¢. 


$12 
to 
$65 Agents wanted. 


| LAMSON STUDIO, 17 Temple St., Portland, Me. 


KLIPS 





The Mehlbach Saddle Co., 104 Chambers St., N. ¥. City Write for Price. List 
Successors to THE WHITMAN SADDLE Co. 


H. H. Ballard, 327 Pittsfield, Mass 


Readers of Tar Lirrrary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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They saw imperial Egypt 
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We enable you to cut your coal bill in half—often the saving is two-thirds—by 
tuaking a ton of the cheapest grade coal produce as much heat asa ton of the must 
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And go with ravenous eyes ablaze and jaws that would costly grade. Every claim we make is proved by abundant voluntary testimony. 
not spare, Replyine to inquiry from a friend in Ft. Wayne, Ind., the leading dealer in Kansas 
fe hy eae ee Ee ee ee hee a — m City, who sells over 700 of our furnaces annually, recently wrote— 
Sri gZ ‘OSS ¢ : } en. toothiess., pon 4 -_ ms “ ’ ° 2 
his lair a } men “You can’t afford a ours in any but the best and that is the 
HI vw Vp BO Peck- Williamson Underfeed. I have installed a large number 
And have they not had grief enough, this people | Bf aoe s ay, and have found them to be great heaters as wellas great fuel 
shrunk with chains ? z Savers. You know Mr, ————. J installed one for him two 
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al? 


Must there be Assyrias. must there be other 


Spains? 


more 


They are the tribes of sorrow, and for ages have been 


fed 7 I he ° 

On brackish desert-wells of hate and exile’s bitter The Peck- Williamson Underfeed Is 
bread. 

hog sang the elegies that tell the grief of mortal the BEST FURNACE ON EARTH.”’ 


In this furnace the fuel is fed from below 
the rational way. The gases and smoke do 
ney 

up th 


They built the tomb of Pharaohs, mixing the bricks 
with tears ; 
Chey builded up fair cities with no threshold for their 
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pe yearsago. He has heated his house of 14 rooms comfortably 
mee 011 $10.00 worth of coal ayear, where for ten years previous 
Ais coal bills averaged from $1go to $160. Without doubt 


as they do in ordinary furnaces, but are consumed as they pass 
arough the fire. Immunity from gas, smoke and dirt, less ashes 
and no clinkers. Simple and strong in construction, easy to operate, 


and the fire in on top— 
not escape up the chim- 


own : \ IN Let us send you Free our Underfeed book, aud fac- 
They gave their dust to Ninevei. to Babylon their 7, simile voluntary letters, proving every claim we make. 
moan. Dealers are invited to write for our very attractive proposition. 
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\fter cords and stripes and burdens, after ages scorched 
with fire, 
Shall they not find the way of peace, a land of heart’s | 


Furnace ashes 


Re ow ; oe oo ae may be kept in the cellar until day for collec- 
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Men’s eyes are on you, mighty Czar; the world awaits | 
the word; 
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The blood-splashed gates are eager, and the rusted | 
bolt has stirred ! 
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‘“Witt’s Can’ is stamped in lid. 


No. 3—2044 x 26 in. 
If he hasn’t them send us his 
§ your tt ey name and we will send you 
© 
Cpacmamen, “ret Ba If it is not in every way satisfactory return it to your 


“os ” he added i Can or Pail through him on 
t @ourse, re added in approval: 


certain class in the community who'd like to step on! qealer and it will not cost youacent. If you are pleased with it, 
the upper classes and crush them out. and we know you will be, pay the dealer’s regular price to him, 


“ Ah,” replied the Prince,“ now I understand that | Write us for any further information 
American saying. What thing is it?—Ah, yes, about 


dct deihtddl ol tials agers.” | THE WITT CORNICE CO., Dept. K, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


oe 


During Commodore Charles R. 





Flint’s entertainment of Prince Pu Lun in New York, 
Three Sizes: 


No. 1—1534 x 26 in. 
No. anise x 26 in. 


says the New York 7%mes, he learned that the royal 
Mongol knew a thing or two about American social 
questions. Mr. Flint was asked by one of the party 
to describe what the poorer people really thought of | 


the rich. The commodore did so. | 


Indispensable to a neat 


you have 


Witt’s Corrugated 
Can or Pail 


Close-fitting lid. Fzre-proof, rim only (not can 
Made of galvanized 
cellar or yard. 





Easy to carry. 
Two sizes; 5 and 7 gal. 





Again, the Prince was “reminiscing” about Li- 





Hung-Chang’s visit and the pleasure the old states- | 
man had at the Waldorf-Astoria. It seems one of the 
state party had purchased some light-weight trousers 
to take back to Cathay asa curio. 


The Giant He 


applied to central draught 


! 
lamp, gas jet (open flame ee. <a) | 
or mantle burner), artiti- 


cial or natural gas, will\ 4 
heat any ordinary room 
comfortably in zero 
weather, giving Heat and 
Light at no Additional 


He put them on 
one evening at the hotel to show off, and the next day | 
sent them to a laundry to be “done up.” When they 












Wage Earners % Cost. Noashes, no , 
P Y On Lamp trouble, clean and odor- 0 Gas det 
less, thoroughly circulates and purifies 
ay OWUse aan the air. Easily applied and ornamental, Just the 





thing for sick room, bath, bedroom, den or office. 
Send for booklet and testimonials, 





OUR loans are secured by 
mortgages on suburban 

homes owned by ambitious 

wage-earners, paying all in- 

terest and part principal 

monthly. You would choose 

such investments for safety. ne 

We put them within your 

reach, paying 5 per annum 

on sums large or small from 


day of receipt to date of with- | D 0 Y 0 U WA NT C A S H 


FOR YOU 
drawal. Conservative inves- iy . . 
tors will appreciate # plan | Ne Real Estate or Business ? 
i rr and ms lcan get it fur you. Send me full deserip- 
rh divid <y ote noyance tion and lowest cash price. My methods | 
Wenete ua neeteee® oans. differ from all others. My office is head- | 
rite for particulars. quarters forcash buyers. Makes nodiffer- | 


Price complete, carriage prepaid, 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money Polished Brass, $1.50 
refunded after ten days’ trial Nickel Plated, $2.00 


THE GIANT HEATER CO., 464 Monmouth St., Springfield, Mass, | 


Contain 


Knowledgea Y 
Knowledge a Y 
Knowledge a F 
Knowledge a F 
Medical Know] 


Knowledge a Young Wife 
Knowledge a Mother Shou 
Knowledge a Mother Show 





$25 upward, withdrawable 
on 30 days’ notice. 


Investments bear earnings 
from day received to day 

















1139 Broadway, New York. 








withdrawn. Assets, - - + = $1,700,000 ence where you are located. Write to-day. | 
Supervised by New York Surplus and Profits, $160,000 h Established 1881. Bank references. et 
Banking Department. Industrial Savings & Loan Co. ”. NK P. CLEVELAND PURITAN PUB. CO., 


FRA 
| Real Estate Expert, 7828 Adams Express Bidg., Chicago 





Learn the Truth 


Do you know 


that the main cause of unhappi- 
ness, ill-health, sickly children 
and divorce is admitted by phy- 
sicians and shown by court 
records to be ignorance of the 
laws of self and sex? 


Sexology 


dllustrated 


s in one volume— 


oung Man Should Have. 

oung Husbaad Should Have. 
ather Should Have. 

ather Should Impart to His Son. 
edge a Husband Should Have. 


Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 


Should Have. 
ld Have. 
ld Impart to Her Daughter. 


Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 
—By William H. Wailing, A. M., M. D. 


New Edition, Enlarged aad Ulustrated, Rich 
Cloth Binding, Full Gold Stamp, $2.00. 


Write for “‘ Other People’s Opinions "’ and Table of Contents, 
also 100-page illustrated catalogue of books of merit—F REE. 


Dept.B, PHILADELPHIA 





Readers of Taz Lrrerary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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| came home they had shrunk and were too small, so he 
AEYSITONE FIRE | was troubled. He donned them and went to Li- 
| Hung-Chang. 
EXTINGUISHER “Your Excellency,” he said, “these trousers have 
% grown smaller in the night. What do you think the 
Americans have done to them?” 





‘““ Nonsense,” replied Li. 
are. 


“You forget where you 
The apparel is proper, but your legs have been 
pulled, as the Americans put it. They'll be all right 
when you get to China.” 


When Field Fell a Victim.— Eugene Field was 
a book collector, says The Saturday Evening Post, 
and one of his favorite jokes was to enter bookshops 
where he was not known and ask in the solemnest 


manner for an expurgated edition of Mrs. Hemans’s 





poems. 





Do you realize what it means to have an | 
equivalent of fifty pails of water a/ways ready, 
to extinguish amy kind of fire ? 


One day in Milwaukee he was walking along the | 
| street with his friend George Yenowine, when the | 
latter halted in front of a bookshop and said: “ Gene, 


2. <a . ‘ ‘ | the proprietor of this place is the most serious man I 
({ This is what 4 Keystone Fire Extinguisher | 


’ P | ever knew. He never saw a joke in his life. Wouldn’t 
in your factory, home, stable or yacht prac- | it be a good chance to try again for that expurgated 
tically is. It will quench blazing naphtha, | Mrs. Hemans?” 

kerosene, or varnish, and it extinguishes fires 


Without a word Field entered, asked for the pro- 
: : | prietor, and then made the usual request. “ That is 
inaccessible to water, dry powders, and | 
hand grenades. 


| 1ather a scarce book,” came the reply. ‘“ Are you pre- 
| pared to pay a fair price for it?” For just a second 
| Field was taken aback; then he said: “ Certainly, 
| certainly ; I—I know it is rare.” The man stepped to 
a case, took out a cheaply bound volume, and handed 
it to Field, saying: “‘ The price is $5.” 

Field took it nervously, opened to the title page, 
and read in correct print: “* The Poems of Mrs. Fe- 
|licia Hemans. Selected and Arranged With all Ob- 
| jectionable Passages Excised by George Yenowine, 
Editor of ‘ Isaac Watts for the Home.’ ‘ The Fireside 
| Hannah More,’ etc.,” with the usual publisher’s name 
and date at the bottom. 


(j To minimize fire risks and secure lowest 
insurance rates, you need the Keystone Ex- 
tinguisher. Examined and approved under 
the standard of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. The most simple, substantial, 
and efficient extinguisher made. Af your 
dealer's, or from us direct. 
Q Our free booklet, «*Seconds Saved in | 
Pe aca nial: : ede rf 
Fighting Fire, Das taco information of much | Field glanced up at the bookseller. He stood there 
value. Write for it to-day. | the very picture of sad solemnity. “ I’ll take it,” said 
| Fie ai ducing 4 y. Outside Y 
JAMES BOYD @ BROTHER | de ld, ‘ uintly pre wag: the — . — ‘ae 
4 North Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa. | Wille Was Ttissing. At RIS Cee Eee ney Se ae Be 


a j oft, 2 that he was going to Standi R 
Manufacturers of Fire Protection Equipment il o aa = . best errs bec ees we - 
° ak., ) de « . ° 
Fire Hose, Hose Couplings, Hose Pipes, etc. , i PI . 






















white and whole, 


KEEP YOUR TEETH rnitsozdrncle, Current Events. 


and your gums healthy by using 3 va 





THE LITERARY DIGEST 





Foreign. 
Russo-JAPANESE WAR. 


Dr. Graves 


Unequaled 


oothPowder 


} 
Smooth and delightful. Removes tartar, 
Prevents decay, makes the teeth white. 


3 Ounce Metal Bottle25c 8 Qunce Metal Bottle 50c 


September 26._The Japanese preparations for a 


General Kuropatkin reports attempts by Kuro- 









the Tai-Tse River from Liao-Yang. 


September 27.—Oyama’s armies, it is reported, now 


The selection of Grand Duke Nicholas as Rus- 
sian commander-in- chief of the forces in Man- 
churia is regarded as practically assured. 
patkin reports that skirmishes 
along the entire Russian front. 


Kuro- 


| to the northward, east, and west of Mukden, 
| 
| are going on 


| by the 
abandoned under Russian fire. The Japanese 
Government decides to issue another domestic 
loan of $40,000,000. 





SOLD EVERYWHERE 
A Trial Bottle FREE on Request 


September 29.— The Japanese armies resume the 
offensive and capture Da Pass and other defiles 
without serious resistance. It is not believed that 
Kuropatkin will make any serious attempt to 
hold Mukden. An order prolonging the term of 
service of reserves is issued in Japan. Chan- 
cellor von Biilow says that Germany has no idea 
> attempting to mediate between Russia and 
Japan. 


Dr. Graves Tooth Powder Co., Chicago, Ill. 























Staliman’s Dresser Trunk 


i/ Easy to get at everything without 
disturbing anything, No fatigue 
in packingand papeckial Light, 
strong, roomy drawers. Holds as 
much and costs no more than a 
good box trunk. Hand-riveted ; 
strongest trunk made, In small 
room serves as chiffonier, C.O. D. 
with privilege of examination.+ 

2c. stamp for Catalog. | 

P.ASTALLMAN, 4 W.Spring St. Columbus, 0. 






September 30.—Fighting in the vicinity of Mukden 
and Yentai is reported. The Russian War 
Office reports that the Japanese losses at the 
siege of Port Arthur number 45,000 dead and 
wounded. 


October 1.—Outpost clashes continue the only ac- 
tion before Mukden. Russian cavalry detach- 
ments are harassing the Japanese along the en- 
tire front. 





At the same price no others contain so much | 
gold as the Krementz Plated Collar Button. 
Easily buttoned, easily unbuttoned, Stays but- | October 2 
toned. Booklet for postal giving much informia- | 
tion, Krementz & Co., 63 Chestnut St., Newark, N. J. 


General Kuropatkin concentrates the 
bulk of his army at Tie Pass, and is extensively 








turning movement against Mukden continue; | 


ki’s troops to occupy passes east of the city and | 
the constant movement of reinforcements across | 


cover a front of sixty miles, his wings extending | 





1 Se ptember 28.—Three forts at Port Arthur, captured | 
Japanese. are reported to have been | 
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Latest Suits$¥4 
or amen 


Fine All-Wool . 
Made-to-Measure Suit 
Garments Case 
Free 












A large variety of the handsomest 
and newest weaves, colorings and 
patterns to select from. Made up 
as you choose from this year’s 
fashion plates by expert tail- 

ors. 8 yle, Quality, 

Fit and Wear woven 
fashioned and sewn 
into every garment. 





The term 
Our “all wool” 
Woolens °°" veys 


no idea 
of the value of cloth. 
To have value for 
wear in men’s suits 
the wool fibre must , 
be of long staple, 
and be made into 
cloth having solid- 
ity, resisting pow- 
er, tenacity and 
elasticity. This 
is the sort we use, 
as we get it direct 
from the mills 
where we know 
how it is made 
and of what char. 
acter of wool. 
Any wool 
fibre that 
is “long 
enough to 
have two 
ends” can 
be used for 
woolen 
cloth, but 
it doesn’t 
need an 
expert to 
know that 
such mate- 
rial has 
small wearing 
quality and no 

ape -holding char- 
acter in the finished 
garment, 


These are the 
Our highest — 
long staple woo 
Worsteds [ine “nis "a 


ished garment possessing 
lustre, softness of handle 
and fineness of texture, 
The threads in the fancy 
worsteds are composed of two and three fold 
twists, and in durability and color holding qual- 
ities our garments are superior to any offered at 
anywhere near our prices in made to measure 


, -wreD The materials of which our overcoats are made 


Overcoatings are of the same high grade wool as our Woolen 
and Worsted Suitings. The characteristics are density and noo 
without excessive weight. The object being tocombine warmth wi 
style and comfort. Our measure blank will enable you to take your 
own measurement accurately, and a perfect fit is guaranteed. We 
are manufacturers, importers and custom tailors, and guarantee our 
$12.00 suits and overcoats to be equal in wear fo the t you can 
obtain from your local dealer for Twenty Dollars, while in style 
and fit our garments are incomparably superior to any but the 
product of high-priced city tailors. 


FREE Suit Case 


In order to establish customers throughout the United States we are 
giving on the first order received from any one person a handsome 
suit case, which we use to ship the suit or overcoat, The suit case 
that goes with each order is most presentable, and would cost in 
your local store from $3 to ¢5. A trial is all we ask. You run 
no risk in ordering from us, as we guarantee absolutely a perfect fit. 
We do not ask you to pay for the goods before seeing them, We 
send them by Express C. 0. D., with the privilege of examination 
at Express Office, and if the suit is not satisfactory in fabric, finish 
or fit, you need not accept it; it will be returned to us at our ex- 
pense. The suit shown in the picture is our No. 217, and is a sen- 
sible, becoming suit to most gentlemen. The price is $12.00, It is 
entirely new, out of the ordinary and very stylish, Samples of 
cloth that make up nicely in this style are shown in our new 
catalogue, which contains styles and samples varying in price 
from $12.00 to $20.00. Our catalogue and 
Samples of Cloth Free 

will be sent you the very day your request for same reaches us, 
Remember, we have no agents, no branch stores, and no connection 
with any other clothing concern, Our business has been estab- 
liched 40 vears. Write today for samples. Address 


MEYER LIVINGSTON SONS, 10 A, South Bend, Ind. 


Reference: Citizens National Bank, South Bend, Ind, 














































‘Fine Wood Flooring qa 


a} 


Parquet Floors & Specialties a\ ! 
Moore’s Floor Wax ; 
Moore’s Patent Rests 
Send for FREE 
illustrated CATALOGUE 
E. B. MOORE @ CO. |}! 
76 Wabash Ave., Chicago. : 








3000 GUMMED LABELS, $1.00 


Size, 1x 2inches, printed to order and postpaid. Send for 


catalog M. 


Readers of Tar Lirrrary Dicgst are askud to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 


FENTON LABEL CO., Pbitade!pbia, Pa 
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‘GEOUCESTER® 
FISH FOR YOU 


ge he ee 






at your home ” 
express. prepai 


y Sea-food from far-famed Gloucester— 





Qe 


the home of fishermen—daintily dressed 
and packed, and shipped direct 


From Ocean to Table 


will whet the most indifferent appetite. 4 
few suggestions; Choicest Salt Mackerel, 
Smoked Roe Herring, Sliced (thin) Smoked 
Halibut, Codfish, Kippered Herring, 
Shrimp, Lobster, Crab-meat and many 
other delicacies. 


Send for Our Handsome Price List 


and learn full details. We allow you to test fish from 
any part of package, and return balance (we pay ex- 
press and return all your money) if not entirely satis- 

ed. Goods selected and packed on day of shipment. 
Refer to thousands of customers all over the United 
States. Write us if you like good fish. 


Crown Packing Co. 
Dock No. 10 Gloucester, Mass. 

















ART CALENDAR 
FRE 


original paintings by Maud Humphrey. 


Us™ January first 

to every one re- 
mitting for Pantasote 
Leather seats, and five 
cents for postage, we 
will send free our beau- 
tiful three-leaf Art Cal- 
endar for 1905, size 10x 
15 in., exquisitely re- 
produced in 12 color 
printings from original 
paintings by Maud 
Humphrey, of which 
accompanying illustra- 
tion shows one of the 
three designs. 

We will send, on re- 
ceipt of price and name 
of your upholsterer, 
chair seat, size 18x18 
in., 25¢.3; 25x25 in., 
50C.; 27X77 in., 70C.; 
36 x 36 in., } 1.00. is 
Bene : uj offer is to enable you 
Copyright, 1904. The Pantasote Co. geet bigay hod 
color desired. The genuine Pantasote Leather is 
durable, always bricht, easily cleaned and not af- 
fected by climatic changes. 


THE PANTASOTE CO., Dept. D, 11 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
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LEARN TO WRITE 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


The man who can write advertisements has a decided 
advantage over others — he receives a high salary. 
We will teach you thoroughly and practically by cor- 
respondence, enabling you to earn from €25 to 8100 
per week. Send for our handsome prospectus and a 
sist of hundreds of successful graduates now receiving 
salaries up to $100 per week, mailed free. 

PAGE-DAVIS COMPANY 
Address Suite 31,90 TV abash Ave,, Chicago. 
either oifice {Suite 41, 150 Nassau St., New York. 
























the best and simplest device for making 

\ 200 Copies from pen-written and 50 

Copies from typewritten original, 

we will ship complete duplicator, 

\ cap size, Without deposit, on 
y\ ten (10) days’ trial. 


ua ; f, - 
rs Pe Price $7.50 less trade 
mM discount of 33%% or $5 net 
THE FELIX A. DAUS DUPLICATOR Co. 
Daus Building, 111 Jehn St., New York City. 


3 pages, 10x 15 in., 12 color printings from ! 
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fortifying that position: a strong rear-guard re- 
mains at Mukden. The Japanese open_the 
railroad from Dalny to Liao-Yang. The Rus- 
sians at Port Arthur, it is reported, are making 
desperate efforts to retake forts captured "1 the 
Japanese, particularly Fort Kuropatkin, from 
| which the Japanese control the city’s water- 
works, 


OTHER FOREIGN NEws. 


September 26... Prince Sviatopolk-Mirsky, Russia’s 
newly appointed Minister ot the Interior, is given 
an ovation on his arrival at St. Petersburg. 


September 27.-A report from Shanghai declares 
the “* Boxers” of the Province of Shantung have 
fixed October 17 as the date for the extermina- 


tion of foreigners. 
September 28.—The Association of British Cham- 
bers of Commerce passes a resolution urging the 


Government to conclude a treaty of arbitration 
with the United States. 








September 29.— The Canadian Parliament is dis 
solved and a general election is ordered on No 
vember 3. 


Russia, it is reported from St. Petersburg, is un- 
likely to take part in any yesee conference at 
| The Hague until the close of the war, 


September 30.— President Roosevelt is petitioned by 
English Reformers to intervene in the affairs of 
the Kongo Free State. 


Domestic. 
POLITICAL. 
September 26.—Governor Wright ot the Philipplase, 
in a letter to the President, tells of the bad ef- | 
fect on the Filipinos of loose talk in this country | 
of independence for the islands. 


September 27.— Chairman Cortelyou gives the Presi- | 
dent a hopeful report of the political outlook in 
New York. 

Judge Parker holds a number of conferences with 
Democratic leaders in New York. } 


It_is said that Thomas Taggart, chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee, will go to 
Indiana. 


September 28.—Speaker Cannon charges Judge 
Parker with perverting President McKinley's | 
reciprocity speech. 


| 

October 1.— Senator Knox, of Pennsylvania, ad-| 

dresses a great Republican mass-meeting in | 
Philadelphia. 


October _2,—Henry G. Davis, Democratic nominee 
for Vice-President, makes public his letter of 
acceptance. 





OTHER DomeEstic News. 


September 26.—It is stated that President Roose- 
velt will not await peace between Japan and 
Russia before calling the second peace congress 
of nations. 


Hugh Gurney, third secretary of the British Em- 
bassy at Washington, is fined $50 by a police 
justice, at Lee, Mass., for speeding his automo- 
ile faster than the law permits. 


September 27,—The State Department begins an 
investigation at the case of Hugh Gurney; altho 
the judge at Lee, Mass., violated the law of na- 
tions, it is expected that the matter will soon be 
a closed incident. 

The conductor, engineer and brakeman of the 
freight-train which collided with a Sunday- 
school excursion-train near Chicago, July 13, 





A WELCOME TO LARKIN 


Many Literary Dicegst readers are patrons of the 
Larkin Co. of Buffalo. They will all be glad to see their 
advertisement in these columns again as of yore. 

No general advertising has been done by this Company 
for the past three years. This withdrawal was necessitated 
by an increase in sales that outstripped a growth of manu- 
facturing plant which is possibly without a parallel. Ad- 
vertisements have not been required to hold the continued 
trade of old patrons, and indeed, through their recommen- 
dation, unaided by advertising, new customers are constantly 
added. Nine years of continuous building-operations have 
increased the floor area of the Larkin Soap Works from 
two to twenty-nine acres, and the Company can now invite 
new customers. 

Some future issue will contain an illustration of the 
Larkin Soap Works of 1904, which will graphically depict 
a commercial growth that is extraordinary even in America 

The McKinley rocker offered in to-day’s advertisement 
has itself quite a unique history, though it is but one of a 
hundred Larkin Premiums that are given with $10 oo pur- 
chases. Heretofore, it has been offered only to those who 
were already Larkin customers. It was first shown in 
their Premium List, February 1, 1g02. Ever since, the 
demand has far exceeded,the supply. In 1902 the necessity 
of erecting a factory exclusively for the McKinley Rocker 
was recognized, and the work was begun. One of the 
largest and most modern of chair factories is now turning 
out two hundred of these well-made, beautifully finished 
and thoroughly comfortable chairs daily. All are for Larkin 
customers; and those who obtain one on the liberal Larkin 
terms, by which the Rocker is virtually a free gift, are to be 
congratulated. 

The Chiffonier No. 5 is also so popular that a large 
furniture factory is confined to its production for Larkin 











patrons, 





[October 8, 1904 





OIL HEATERS 


Made in several sizes. 
Sales nearing the million mark, 
Smokeless, odorless, safe, garsble. Tole, cone 


venient—a furnacefor heat. anteed to satisfy. 
Radiate heat from sides, bottom and top. Our 
grand Safety Burner makes explosions impossible. 
Wick does not enter oil fount. Liberal air 
ges give perfect combustion and circulation. 
No perforations to clog up. Only Oil Heater 
equi with Safety Burner. Dare you use an 
1 in which the wick enters the oil fount ? 
SPECI AL We will deliver to any $ 
address east of the Mis- 
souri River an Aluminum Oil Heater 4) 
(height, bail down, 23 inches), e 


Safety Burner, Remov- 
Shic Fount, 8-inch Cacler Wick, on 
receipt of $4.40. 

VALUABLE PREMIUM FREE.—With each order 
we will send an article of practical value 
worth $2.50. 

Illustrated book describing the several sizes of 
our Aluminum Oil Heaters mailed free on request. 


NOVELTY MFG. CO., Dept. O, 
Jackson, Mich., U.S. A. 























Many persons prefer to take 
chances rather than go to the 
trouble that most rules of health 
enjoin. Here is a rule costing no 
extra trouble whatever, yet sure to 
produce gratifying results: 

Wear Jaeger Underwear 
Unrivaled as a promoter and preserver of health 
RECOMMENDED BY LEADING 
PHYSICIANS EVERYWHERE. 


Booklets and Samples Free. 


Dr. Jaeger’s $. W. S. Co.’s Own Stores: 


, . § 306 Fifth Ave. 
New York: 157 Broadway 
Brooklyn: 504 Fulton St. 
Boston : 230-232 Boylston St, 
Phila. : 1510 Chestnut St, 
Chicago : 82 State St. 
Agents in all 
Principal Cities 


_ 








25,000.00 made from half_acre. 
tasily grown in Garden or Farm. 


GINSENG Roots and seeds for sale. Send 


4c. for postage and get booklet AK, telling all about it. 
McDOWELL GINSENG GARDEN, JOPLIN, MO. 


Readers of Taz Lrrerary Dicgst are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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using the death of eighteen persons, are in- 
dicted for manslaughter. 
September 29.— Senator George F. Hoar dies at 
Worcester, Mass. 
The battle-ship Connecticut, which will be the fin- 
est and most powerful ship in the American 
navy, is launched at the Brooklyn navy yard. 


ONC) Gann ote) LL AL | nin ‘ei 

Septem _—J. M. Marx, Assistant United States | ff IN a SAIN: ; : V i) V 
ote Atco ‘aban tak there are not am Z-7\U ‘ IVA ad Iv, iS) 
Rp Un win x = YD 


fewer than mo tradulent citizenship papers in : 
Ve 
a : ea om 


! 
New York , 
October 2. The Navy Department receives a re- 
port that a hole had been bored in the bottom 


of the battle-ship Connecticut previous to the 
launching. 


The Supreme Court of Alabama. decides that the Factory-to-Family Dealing Saves Money 


ity. 


judicial system of the State is illegally con- 








stituted. 
| - ’ for thousands of families annually—this is the Larkin Idea. Twenty-nine years 
CHESS. of ever-increasing sales is the best testimony that Larkin customers appreciate 
(All communications for. this Departrhent ‘should be $20.00 retail value for $10.00. A $10.00 LARKIN PREMIUM—your choice—free 
addressed : ‘‘ Chess-Editor, LITERARY with $10.00 worth—your selection—of 


DIGEsT.”] 


THE ST. 4.6018 PROBLEM- Laundry and Toilet Soaps, Toilet Articles, Flavoring Extracts, Etc. 














TOURNEY. the saving of profits, expenses and losses of the middlemen, 
SET 
Motto: “ New Ideas.” j ; a , a HOMES ARE FURNISHED 
A. Problem 987. ae. . WITHOUT COST 
Black—Eight Pieces. & 7 Xe 
The Larkin Premiums, 


of superior work- og 


manship and finish, > 7 lng f 


i 
iy Bowe 
4 Uf yy f y Yy 
ie j 
| BEV 
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are obtained free Appowget 
with the Larkin UNNI 
Soaps and Products ~ 
in several ways, ex- 

plained in booklets 

—ask for one. 


THIRTY DAYS’ 


Sond | CHIFFONIER No. 5 TRIAL McKINLEY ROCKER 

hes Solid Oak. Golden Oak finish, free : Selected Quartered Oak or Genuine 

ay & with $10.00 worth of Larkin Absolute satisfac- Mahogany, free with $10.00 worth 
Products. tion guaranteed. of Larkin Products. 
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White—Eloves Pieces. All money refunded if any Larkin Product or Premium is not satisfactory after 
1R5B;4pS2;1b2bs2;2k5; pS6; p4P2; thirty days’ trial. If you wish to immediately order $10.00 worth of Soaps and : 


PB ;PrQO@qKb. : 
gi bees a4 other Products and leave selection to us, we guarantee your approval. 


White mates in two moves. 
THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 


B. Problem 988. 
incl -- haut Pieces. Larkin Laundry and Toilet Soaps, Toilet Articles, Perfumes, 
Flavoring Extracts and other Household Necessities are all of 


ie TE ecsittmreegsr i. 7e- orneenianee 
me mf) 2. T2—OVER 600 PREAIUAS 
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Y iy Y A —— Larkin Premium a oh booklet of Larkin sy 
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= © © W| | Gye) 2erkin co. 
m ith, WY Wj : | ; aie le ESTABLISHED, 1875. 


Larkin Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Y/; mn wy, | 


White — Nine Pieces. ’ i WO EF ACT S — The Security Xe Xor City v2! 
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an OE ne ne . explain the popularity of the American Real Estate Company’s Certificates with careful investors. 
te id mala ane sc eal id Woe Organized sixteen years ago this Company has steadily earned and paid 6 per cent., maintaining that 
CALIFORNIA INFORMATION rate through the recent years of shrinkage and loss in stock values and speculative enterprises. 
California is a big State ; large of area, rich in natural Its business is the ownership of selected New York real estate, the safest and best of all securities. 
wealth porgeein ty poset features and with Py future a amnen over rsayeing eee capital ~ — . _— than $1,000,000. 
f ¢ 1 ivery é ore or less s Certificates run for ten years and are issued for any desired sum, in even h 5 lars, 
Sy 6 meng ager apie fc» agi {nterest and principal guaranteed, the intoer payable by coupons hee . pray a po 


beautiful illustrations and a complete map of the State in 
colors, has been issued by the Chase & North-Western 
Railway. It contains in condensed and interesting form a 


Thousands of conservative investors have after investigation found this the best form of income invest- 
ment. Circulars on request. 


ding a list of hotels at California toursts points with her (ff) AMERICAN REAL ESTATE COMPANY 


Tates, capacity, etc. Sent to any address on receipt of four 914 DUN BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 


cents in stamps. W. B. Kniskern, Passenger Traffic 
Manager, C. & N -W. Ry., Chicago. 
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Artistic a« Distinctive 


My designs for high-grade monumental 
work are originated by my own artists and 
sculptors. ‘The large number of memorials 
of my manufacture in the leading ceme- 
teries proves the excellence of my work. 

I not only have the knowledge and 
artistic ability, but also all the necessary 
facilities, making prices lowest for highest 
class work, Middlemen’s profits eliminated. 

I also make Mausoleums and Public Drink- 
ing Fountains. 


DESIGNS AND 
ESTIMATES FREE 


J.L. Miller 


Successor to 


Thomas & Miller) 
Quincy, Mass. 
I work in Quincy, 


Westerly, Barre, or any 
leading granite. 




















Pencil 





Economy 





lies in using 
the best pencil, 
the best 


pencil for your 


and 


special use. 


Dixon’s Pencil Guide, a 32-page book, 
indexed by vocations, correctly indicates 
the right pencil for your use. Sent /ree. 

Department U, 
JosEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE Co., 
Jersey City, N. J. 





Our First Mortgage Farm 
Loans net 6%. Interest and 
principal collected free. You 
yay no taxes. Loans, from 
200 up, run for 5 years. Every 
dollar secured by $8 to $5 
worth of first-class farm land. 
We personally know the se- 
curity and borrower in every 
case. 20 years ago we sold 
these loans; to-day we sell them in nearly every 
State in the Union. Let us refer you to clients in 
your own State. Never lost a dollar fora client. In- 
vestigate us as to our responsibility and reliability. 
Let us prove by others the merit of our securities. 
Complete list of our on-hand loans and descriptive 
literature about the West and Western securities on 
application. It will do you good to know what we 
can tell you whether you invest through us or not. 


E. J. LANDER @ CO. 
Established 1883 Box 8, GRAND FORKS, N. D. 


Interest 
on Your 


Money 
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White-—-Eight Pieces. 
8;K7;3S4;1Rppis2;k5B1;1RPrbs2; 
8; B4S2. 
White mates in three moves. 


D. Problem 990. 


Black—Six Pieces. 
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White— Eleven Pieces. 
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| White mates in four moves. 
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Solution of Problems. 


























No. 977. Key-move: O—K R 4. 
No. 978. 
| BBs R—K 6 Kt x P, mate 
—_—- 2. ——e 3.-—-——— 
RxQ Any 
Py vie. Kt x Pch R mate 
1.—-—— 2. — > 
BxP K moves 
aieehn R—K 6 Q or Kt, mate 
= — 2-—— 3. — 
Kt—Kt 3 Any 
eee Rx P ch Kt x P, mate 
iw. 2.— > —— 
i Kew Ky BxR 
cada R—K 6 Q—Q 6, mate 
1, ———_— 2. —_ 30 
| P—Kt8(Q) QxB : 
Solved by the Rev. I. W. B., Bethlehem, Pa.; M. 
Marble, Worcester, Mass.; the Rev. G. Dobbs, New 


Orleans; F. S. Ferguson, Birmingham, Ala.; H. W. 
Barry, Boston: A. C. White, New York City; O. 
Wiirzburg, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Dr. J. H. S., 
Geneva, N. Y.; W. Runk, Highland Falls, N. Y.; the 
Rev. J. G. Law, Walhalla, S. C.; S. W. Bampton, 
Philadelphia: F. Gamage, Westboro, Mass.; R. H. 
Ramsey, Germantown, Pa.; the Rev. L. H.,Bahler, 
Mariaville, N. Y.; O. C. Pitkin, Syracuse, N. Y.; N. 
D. Waffle, Salt Springville, N. Y.; B. Alten, Elyria, 
O.; R. H. Renshaw, University of Virginia; R. G. 
Fitzgerald, Dayton, O.; J. V. Streed, Cambridge, Ill. 

977: “ Twenty-three,” Philadelphia; J. F. Court, 

| New York City; G. E. Howard, El Paso, Tex.; J. H. 
| Louden, Bloomington, Ind.; L.Goldmark, Paterson, 
| N. J.; W. E. Hayward, Indianapol's; W. L. Moore, 
Anthony, Kan.; Miss J. Houston, Troutville, Va.; Dr. 

E. W. Slusher, Kansas City, Mo.; H. T. Blanchard, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; M. D. M., New Orleans; Lyndon, 
Athens, Ga.; J. M. Wantz, Blanchester, O.; “ Arata, 
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ATES 


When North 
Winds Blow 


you can still be healthy and comfort- 
able if your body is properly protected 
by the right kind of underwear. 


WRIGHT'S 
Health Underwear 


is different from all others—being made 
entirely of loops—but costs no more. 
Agentssellit. Write for our free book 
‘Dressing for Heaith’’ which tells 
the whole story. 


Wright’s Health Underwear Co., 
75 Franklin St., New York. 


SF LARA 


TRUITT S's 


NOOSE 
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Mita Muah Maid, ee PAE Az 
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Raw Food 


AND 


Vibratory 
Exercise 

Cure Rerenratin, canes 
Mal-Assimilation and Its Complications 


There is ** No life without life,” and no continua, 
tion of life without other life. Cooking destroys 
life in food. Send two-cent stamp for Dia nosis 
Blank and my ** Course of Treatment, by the 

w Food and Vibratory Exercise.” My 





Ls 
Mal- Assimilation, 
Chronic Starvation. 





se of 
Diag- 
nosis is worth at least $5.00, but it will cost you 
nothing. Dr. Thomas’ uncooked bread, 25 cents 
for package of 25 cakes. 


JULIAN P. THOMAS, M.D. 
172 .W. 72d St.. New York Clerk 10D. 
















Sexual 
Facts 


Theinformation in these books 
willinsure marital happiness and 
save mankind untold suffering. 


The Sex Series 


The only COMPLETE SERIES of 
books pubiished on delicate subjects. 
Written in a manner understood by 
every person and information given 
which .should not be hidden by false or foolish modesty. 
Commended by medical authorities everywhere. 

Four books to boys and men. Four books to girls and women, 
“Young Boy.” “Young Girl.” 

“Young Man.” “Young Woman.” 
“Young Husband.” “Young Wife.” 

“Man of Forty-five.” ‘Woman of Forty-five.” 


@1 a copy each, post free. Table of contents free. 
Vir Publishing Co 2262 Land Title Bldg Phila Pa 

















, = Tones 

GAS LAMPS 

AGENTS ARE COINING MONEY. 

A 20th-Century evolution in the art of lighting. Entirely new, 
100 candie power, 7 hours one cent, Superior to electricity or 
gas and cheaper than coal oil. No trouble to keep 
clean, absolutely safe. Sells atsight. We also manu- 
facture table lamps, wal! lamps, chandeliers, store and 
street lamps. Agents wanted atonce, Write for free 
catalogue and prices. We manufacture all kinds and 
grades of mantles. If you buy them direct from us we 
will save you dealers’ profits, Prices sent upon request. 
© Solar Light Co., . B. Chi 



















W. by Success Magazine, on a 
anted, Straight Salary Basis 

@ young man or woman in every county to take charge of our sub- 
scription business, A few traveli is also open, Posi- 


tions permanent. References required. Apply to 


Desk 37, Universit 
Building, New Yor 


Readers of Tue LITERARY DIGEST arc asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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New York City; A. U. Milholland, Baltimore; E. A. 
Kusel, Oroville, Cal.; G. Rosenthal, Commerce, Tex. 

Comments: (977): “A very subtle key” —G. D.; 
“ The most unpromising of all ‘ tries’”—Dr. J. H. S.; 
“ The hardest of two-ers’—J. G. L.; “ Has very little 
real beauty; the avoidance of duals is clever ”—F. G.; 
“Superb. The key is beautifully concealed by the 
apparent immobility of the Q”—R. H. R.; “ The 
hardest nut for a two-er I ever cracked, as it is the fin- 
est "—L. H. B.; “‘ One of the finest”—R. G. F.; “ Ex- 
cellent”—J. F. C.; “A great problem; variations 
truly wonderful; construction superb”—G. E. H.; 
“Very difficult”—J. H. L.; “ Magnificent key and 
brilliant variations ”—L. G. 


978: ‘* Two or three pretty variations” — G. D.; 
“ Hardwood construction throughout ”-- Dr. J. H. S.; 
“A most charming problem”—W.R.; * Two good 
two-move problems in a three-er are unusual ; in short 
of minor shortcomings, a splendid work”— F,. G.; 
“ Magnificent”—J. G. L.; “ The key is good; but 
after that, the problem is a rugged specimen from an 
eminent author. There is only one minor variation, 
1.——_——, free from duals”—R. H. R.; 

Kt—K 4 
beauty, hard to solve when you get the key”—L. H. B. 

In addition to those reported, J. V.S., W. E. H. 
and C. B. Clement, Seattle, Wash., got 975. 


** Another 


From the Hastings Tournament. 





NAPIER, CHEPMELL, NAPIER, CHEPMELL, 
White Black, White. Black. 
1 P—Q4 P—( 1Ktx BP KxKt 
2P—QB,4 Px P (a) 133RxP(i) K—Bsq 
3 K Kt—B 3 P—Q B 4 (b) |1g4 B—K Bg Q R—B sq 
4P—K3 P2P 5 Q—K2 Rx kt (k) 
sBxP P—-K 3 mr xR Kt—Q 4 
6PxP K Kt—B3_ [17 B—Q. 6 Q Kt—B 3 
(aot oe i8 Bx Kt KtxB 
8 Castles P—Q Kt4 19 Bx Bch KtxB 
9 B-Kt3 3—Kt2(d) |j2oR—Ksq Q--Q 
toR—Ksq B—Kez(e) |21 P—B3 P—k R 3 
ur Kt-K 5 (f) Q Kt—Q 2(g)|22 R x Kt wins 


Comments by Reichhelm. 
(a) This way of answering the Queen’s gambit is 
not according to Tarrash, but the big doctor, luckily, 
was in Germany at the time. 


(b) Chepmell likes to be original. He succeeds. 

(c) Had visions of Kt—Q Kt 5, with B—K B qat- 
tachment. 

(d) A regular bouquet-development. 

(e) Should have moved B-—Q 3, ready to capture 
Knight. 

(f) Virtually, the game-winner. 

(g) Kt—Q 4 is best. 

(i) Several notches better than B x P ch. 

(k) Impelled to this,as Napier menaced to R—K sq. 


Position after Black’s 11th move. 
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ears 


“Beauty and grace from 
no condition rise; 
Use Pears,’ sweet maid’ 


there all the secret lies.” 


Sold everywhere. 
Readers of Taz Lirzrary Digest are asked to mention 







BOOKLOVERS’ BOOKS 


For those who purchase books for the pleasure and intellectual profit to be derived from 
their literary and artistic excellence—who desire compact quality—not bulky display, 










NEW SIZE ’ OLD SIZE 
One Volume N E LSON S EBs 
olumes 


New Century 
Library 


surpasses anything ever attempted for compactness, with clearness of type and artistic 
beauty combined. It comprises the best works of the greatest authors printed in large clear 
Roman type on Nelson’s India paper, the thinnest opaque printing paper ever produced, 
which makes it possible to print 


TWO LARGE VOLUMES IN ONE 


small 64% x 4%-inch book, only '% inch thick, superbly bound in beautiful cloth, limp 
leather or stiff leather board—every volume a masterpiece of bookmaking. 


DICKENS, THACKERAY, SCOTT 


and selected works of the best authors 


The bindings are handsome, the paper is beautiful, and the type large and clear. The size 
is so convenient that it is a pleasure to read the standard novels, even if you have already 


read them. Price —$ 1 .00—$1 .25—$1.50—according to style of binding 
For sale by all leading booksellers. For descriptive price list and specimen pages address the pub ishers, 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 37 East 18th St., New York 


] 


TYPE SAME SIZE IN BOTH 














Daniel Green Felt Shoe Co’s 






For Men and Women 


Keep Your Feet Warm, 





Delivered 


Dry, and Comfortable No. 907 


Men’s Box Calf 


Send for Catalogue No. 32, showing many new styles 


Daniel Green Felt Shoe Co. 


119 W. Twenty-Third St. 


New York 
Daniel Everton, by ISRAEL PUTNAM.—This is a The Red Poocher, by SEUMAS MACMANUS.—A 
story of love and soldier adventure in the Philippines. | story bubbling over with Irish wit. 75 cents. Funk & 
$1.20. Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, New | Wagnalls Company, Publishers, New York. 
York. 
































RESTORES THE SIGHT 


WEAK EYES MADE 
STRONG. Dy eon bie’ i 
RpecaER EEE goannas y ¢ Write for 
4] SPECTACLES ARE A Pa mC] WLUSTRATED 
NUISANCE, TREATISE ON THE 
NECESSITY EYE, Mailed Free. 


ONLY MAKES THE IDEAL COMPANY, 


239 BROADWAY 
ONE WEAR THEM. NEW YORK. " 
—eerea lA £2x 


—_ ST g err 
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to advertisers, 
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In this column, 
ebrrect use of words, the Funk & Wagnalls Scandard Dice 
tionary is consulted as arbiter. 


to decide questions concerning the 


a Oe Louis, Mo. —**In a recent newspaper 
article I auttend a reference to a particular line on a 
steamship entitled the * Plimsoll Line,’ which I failed to 
find explained in the dictionaries. Can you tell me 
what it is?” 


The line ‘‘ F. P. 8.”’ refers to is evidently the 

*‘load-line”’ or ** Plimsoll’s mark ’’ required by 
British law to indicate the maximum depth to 
which aship bearing it may be immersed by 
loading. The present system of load-line 
marks was initiated by Samuel Plimsoll, a 
British statesman who died in 1898, and some- 
times the marks are colloquially referred to as 
**Plimsoll’s line.’ According to the Regula- 
tions of the Board of Trade and to Lloyd’s 
Register as well as the Merchant Shipping act 
the technical name for the symbol referred to 


(it consists of more than one line) is ** load- 
line mark,’ but it is often properly called 
‘*Plimsoll’s mark.’ For definitions of ‘* load- 
line’’ and “ Plimsoll’s mark”’ see pages 1041 
and 1082 respectively of the Standard Dic- 
tionary. 

“J. E.G.,” Sterling, 0.—** May the word * profane’ be 


correctly applied to persons outside the bounds of the 
masonic world? Webster and other lexicographers 
define it as * denoting irreverence to God and to sacred 
things; not sacred,’ and if this is correct every peti- 
tioner is profane.” 

The definitions referred to are incomplete; 
the word ‘ profane”? may be and is commonly 
applied to those not initiated into the masonic 
brotherhood. The Masonic Home Journal, writing 
recently to acorrespondent on this subject, said : 
“The correspondent does not take sufficient 
notice of thedifferent meanings of words. If he 
had looked into the Standard Dictionary he 
would have found this definition among others : 
‘3. [Archaic.] Not initiated into the inner 
mysteries.’ Now, the language of masonry is 
largely ‘ archaic,’ that is, it embraces old words 
now largely disused, and other words used in 
senses that are old. Among the latter class of 
words is * profane,’ which has come to mean 
irreverent, as in speaking of profane language ; 
but this was not the original meaning of the 
word.” Derived from the Latin profanum, from 
pro, before, and fanum, shrine, the etymology of 
the word implies ‘ before (or without) the 
temple’ hence, one standing without. In 
masonic practise ‘‘ profane’’ is used todesignate 
those who have not yet entered the temple of 
masonry, the uninitiated ; but when so used it 
does not carry with it any idea of irreverence or 
any meaning likely to give offense. ‘* Profane” 
has another meaning, that is, “ secular,” often 
applied to history. And tho history may be 


c haracterized as “* profane,” it is not necessarily 
irreverent. 


* E. A. B.,”’ Lincoln, Nebr —** Is there such a word as 
‘aliphatic’? [donot find itin my dictionary. If the 
word exists please give its meaning.”’ 


The Standard Dictionary contains the word 
aliphatic.” It is an adjective used in chem- 
istry to denote the source of different sub- 
stances. Derived from the Greek aleiphatos, oil, 
fat, it means ‘ ‘ obtained from fat ; pertaining to 
or derived from fat.’ 


a“ 









FRUIT BOOK 


shows in NATURAL COLORS and 
accurately describes 216 varieties of 
fruit. Send for our liberal terms of distri- 
bution to planters.—Stark Bro’s, 
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L3tlin’ 
Smokeless Pifle 


Powder 


BE WELL-WHOLESOME AND HAPPY 


A GOOD FIGURE, CLEAR SKIN, STRONG BRAIN, VIVACITY AND BUOYANT STEP 
ARE THE RESULT OF PERFECT HEALTH, 


You will doubtless take up some special line of study this year —why not a an 
» exhaustive study of yeotenll, determining whether every vital organ and every force 
bony | ARE of your being is perfect, whether your brain has reached its perfect development, 

a. whether your figure is symmetrical, and whether you have dynamic force and magnet- 
THEMSELVES ism necessary for attractiveness and for wholesome influence and usefuln-gs. Many a 
woman by fifteen minutes work in the privacy of her own room has surprised her husband, family and 
friends by the results of her self-study this year. 


EVERY VITAL r exercises, bathing and diet, giving you work to bring the strength to 
. : -gx your exercises, b: Hy rd diet, "zy < 
ORGAN STRONG every vital organ, every nerve center, teach you to breathe, to stand and to 
walk well, and the reflex action of the strength of the vital organs of rhythmic movement upon the mind is 
worth more to women than the mere physical, One woman tersely expressed this reflex action to me in her 
report: ** Miss Cocroft, I used to feel so depressed, and now I feel as if [can look every man, woman and child 
squarely in the face with a feeling that I am rising to my very best.’ ; e ns 
» From a health standpoint as well as ‘ohh! a standpoint of beauty, it is necessary 
procs Wiqmon Gan for every woman to Sary herself well, and any woman can have a good figure. 
and a Good Figure No woman needs to have an undeveloped chest, neck, or bust, in fact, be un- 
developed in any particular of her body, and the woman who carries abcut forty 
to fifty pounds of superfluous flesh every time she moves has my sympathy, for I realize it is not necessary for 
her to carry this burden, 


Write Me 














OVER 10,000 
































In my instructions with you by mail, I completely study your case, directing 


Will you not mark with the letter (x) on the attached blank the points which interest vou andif 
About there are any particulars in regard to your case which you feel I need, write me about them 
Yourself *' and I will tell you frankly whether I can help you, I have worked solely with women for 
the past 13 years and I know how to understand as well as help them, As I give every pupil my 
personal attention, the number is necessarily limited. | never take a pupil unless [ feel positive I can hel 
ee Write me fully and frankly of your special difficulties, tell me what you want to gain or chan ti 
will tell you what I can do for you and send you letters from women whom I have benefited and relieved of 
similar ailments, I will send you, too, my booklet on how to stand correc tly ; every woman should have it. 
My work isnot a “ Cure All” system, but I do build up the strength of ALL the VITAL organs, lungs, heart, 
and nerve centers, send your blood bounding through your veins as it did when you were a child, and give you 
that dignified bearing which at once bespeaks culture and refinement. os , . a 

Iam giving you below extracts from three letters of my pupils on my 
Fo Adit pe Goaue desk asI write: ‘ For one to realize the benefit I have derived, one ought 

to have seen me before I commenced and now—several of my friends not 
having seen me for some time, have told me they should h ardly a ognize me if I_had not spoken, I had 
rheumatism in my ankles, whic ‘h were swollen most of the time.” dave lost altogether sixty-seven pounds.’ 

* They are worth “their weight in gold to me, I have been totally aan in less than six weeks from the be. 

ginning of my lessons of the most painful attack of what the doctors call ‘* Catarrh of the Stomach.’ Now, 
1 never feel sign of pain there.’”’ 


I wish you could read the letters from my pupilsany one day, I know it would do your heart 
good as it does mie 


f 4 Department 34 
(1+tiiss.~.s hong 


. 


57 Washington Street 
CHICAGO 











Miss Cocroft, as President of the Physical Culture Extension Work in America, has had an unusually wide experience in diagnosing cases 
and prescribing individual work for women. 


GRAY HAIR RESTORED 


“WALNUTTA HAIR STAIN” 


Restores iray, Streaked, or Bleached 





Cattle and Sheep Raising 


TO INVESTOR Pays Well in Montana. 


Hare ears ago the Co-Operative Ranches were started with 
00 capital, and shares sold at $10.00vach. Since then 
ee company has paid 26% in dividends, and the price of 
shares have advanced to $16.00. There are now over £00 


Hair, or Moustachet instantaneously. shareholders, men and women scattered all over the world, 
Givesany shade from t Brown ray! she ponpital is just being increased for the third time 
to Black. Does not wash or rub Write for particulars tc 


CoO ERATIVE RANCHES, 





Trade 
Mark. 


off. Contains no polsons. v= | is not 


Great Falls, Mont. 
sticky nor greasy. sone -¢ ~ One 


druggists or we will send you a 
postpaid, large size (eight ae as a. F oun: 7 
PACIFIC TRADING CO., - 213 Niehols Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Come Herel: 


and body. Your physician will agree. Booklet free. 


_STEUBEN SANITARIUM, Hornellsville, N. ¥ “and HAY FEVER 
RUNNING WATER ;: COUNTRY HOME 


R j F HYDRAULIC 
of maintenance, no attention. We make a specialty of equip- 


ping country places with complete water-works systems, extending to Stable, Green- 
house, Lawn, Garden, Fountain, etc. Catalog and Guaranteed Estimate Free. 


RIFE PUMP CO., 126% Liberty St.. NEW YORK 





Prompt relief, Cause removed. 
Symptoms never return. A con- 
stitutional treatment that produces 
permanent freedom from attacks 
and restores health. Write for 
BOOK 25A FREE. 


P. HAROLD HAYES, Buffalo, N.Y. 








When in search 
of health and 











Operated automatically by the 
power of any brook or spring, 
will deliver a Constant flow in your 
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“The Newly Revised and Enlarged 
: FUNK & WAGNALLS 





[STANDARD 








DICTIONARY 


The Summit of Dictionary 
Excellence 


317,000 Vocabulary Terms 
257 Editors and Specialists 
533 Readers for Quotations 
125,000 Synonyms and Anto- 
. nhyms 
| 24 Beautiful Colored Plates 
5,000 Illustrations 
Appendix of 535,000 Facts 
Cyclopedia of 30,000. Entries 
88 Pages of Colored Maps 
_ Cost Over a Million Dollars 











indorsed’ by the Great 
Universities 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 








Prof. Andrew Preston Peabody: ‘‘ It will 


prove of invaluable service, and will last while 
the English lan; 


three or four generations to come.” 


YALE UNIVERSITY 
A.M. Wheeler, LL.D.: “ Clear, concise, 
eaceraie, comprehensive ; at once scholarly 
. popular ; ira easy to 
consult; a t to pony fg aad to the mind.” 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
Prof. John T. Duffield, LL .D.: “ For com- 
siveness of vocabulary, accuracy in 
‘ ition, judicious ai ment of material, 
instructive illustration, irable typog- 
raphy it is superior to any work of its class. 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY 
Prof. A. H. Sayce, the eminent Philologist : 
: ©The Standard Dictionary is truly ificent, 
and worthy of the great continent which has 
duced it. It is more than complete... .. 
tis certain to supersede all other existing 
dictionaries of the English language.”’ 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 


Prof. J E. Sandys: “\t is an 
‘work, and deserves to become famous on both 
sides of the Atlantic.” 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


H’. C Wilkinson, Professor of Poetry and 
Criticism: ‘* . . Amonumental success, My 
confident impression is that the editors h---- 
produced tHe Standard Dictionary.”’ 


It costs just about one-third 
of what you will have to pay 
for th + only other Dictionary 
that at all compares with it. 
It is sent FRE® for examina- 
tion from Now until Thanks- 
| giving Day—and may be 
bought with easy payments. 
Return the Blank to-day. 


- FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
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remains essentially un- 
changed. It will not have to be rewritten for 


Absolutely Free for Exanination—- - 
Offer Closes Thanksgiving Day 


stronger than its 
weakest link. 

Until Thanksgiving Day (Nov. 24, 1904) we will No dictionary can. be 
send the Dictionary (charges prepaid by us) for # authority for words 
five days’ examination to Lirerary DIGEST which it does. not contain. 
readers who sign and mail the form below— In the making of a diction- 
or a copy of it. Examine the work at 

your leisure—test it by any method— 


ary the foremost and all- 
important feature is the vocab- 
compare it with any other dictionary 
you may have at hand. If you are 


ulary. This must be compre- 

hensive—so comprehensive, so’ all- 

, ay inclusive that it will define. all the 

— mith pis uses = ta: terms that are liable to be sought 
Claim. font and: you desing to under every-day conditions. A diction- 
purchase, send $2.00 as ‘a ary that does not do this at once: loses its 
first payment, and the re- value and usefulness as a tool, Other 
mainder of the purchase features, admirable tho they may be, can not 


price in instalments atone for this fault. Where is the man who 
of $2.00 each month. with one of the cheap or old-time dictionaries: as 
Otherwise return 


a guide has not vainly sought the definition, spell- 
ing, or pronunciation of some word that -science, 
human progress, etc., has brought into almost daily 
use in the newspapers and periodical press ?. When he 
fails to find it, how keen the disappointment! Read the 
reports of. the. war in the Far East, for instance. How 
many English dictionaries are there that define any of the 
scores of strange words that. daily meet the eye? Some of 
these terms, of course, are not permanent fixtures in our speech, 
and therefore should not find a place in an English dictionary, but 
many of them already are or will become part of the language, and 
the dictionary that defines them now at’a time when they are brought 
so prominently into use fulfils a real need. 
Take such words as “banzai,” “samovar,” “ sotnia,” “ graft,” “ mega- 
fog,” “merger,” “osteopath,” “ marconigram,” to mention just a few of 
the thousands which at the present time are eagerly sought. Does 
your dictionary define them ? 


To keep a dictionary abreast of the times requires eternal care 


the work to us 
at our ex 


pense. 
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To- and watchfulness, and great judgment is required to exclude words 
day of ephemeral interest; but when these results are achieved the 
i‘. price paid is none too dear. 
Good In the newly revised and enlarged Funk & Wagnalls 
“Standard ” is to be found the only complete record of the 
Day to English language in existence. /t is the only work that 
Attend has been recently revised and enlarged so as to include 
to This all the living and necessary words in the English 
language. \t contains from 92,000 to 267,000 
Standard Dictionary more vocabulary terms than any other unabridged 
Thanksgiving Offer to dictionary, and, furthermore, the large staff of 
Lirenany Digest Readers specialists who were engaged on the work—-257 
pis at —were careful that no wnecessary term Was 
Offer Expires Nov. 24; 1904 admitted. Slang, obsolete, and’ archaic 


erms are so stigmatized. 
Funx & Wacnats Company, term 5 


44-60 East 23d Street, Corner Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 


Gentlemen :—Will _ please send me for 
examination, carriage cs copy of your new 
Standard Dictionary, in two volumes, bound in 
full Russia leather, price $27.00? Itis ym 
understood that I may retain this work for five. 
days, and if then I do not care for it, I will return it 
to you at your expense, I assuming no risk of any kind, 
either while the volumes are in my ion or in 
transit. If retained, I wil] remit to you $2.00 as the 
initial payment, ‘within six days of receipt of the Dictionary 
by me, and $2.00 monthly until the $27.00, the regular price 
m | the Dictionary, is paid. 


The Sun, New York: ‘‘ As regards its vocabulary, this 
dictionary far surpasses all of its rivals.”’ 


The Athenzeum, London, England : ‘‘ Its vocabu- 
lary is the most encyclopedic ever comiled.”” 
And this superiority of vocabulary 
is but one of the many features 
of excellence which make the 
new Funk & Wagnalls 
Standard Dictionary the 
one authoritative diction- 
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(‘A Rational Study of a 
“Tt is a rich storehouse for every phy- 

sician and will give much food for thought.” 

—THE POST GRADUATE, New York. 















Physician vs. 
Bacteriologist 


By Prof. O. ROSENBACH, M.D. 


Translated from the German by Dr. 
ACHILLES ROSE, New York 

This volume embraces Rosenbach’s discussions on 
clinico-bacteriologic and hygienic problems based on 
original investigations. They represent a contest 
against the overgrowth of bacteriology, principally 
against the overzealous enthusiasm of orthodox bac- 
teriologists who, by means of unjustified equalization 
of experimental infections with clinical infectious 
diseases, usurp not only the domain of etiology but 
also the entire realm of pathology and therapy. 


Important to Physician and Layman 


“ For Tar eeeaiet nine eogalieey ou Oo ee 
ay a there is a vast deal of information solid 
‘ood for ht in Dr. Rosenbach’s words. 


Dr. The 
work. is full ~~ tenes and logically arranged.”— 
New Orleans Piea of 


and c ensive manner in which 
Te orugh an comprehensive man 
maodylh dyes She gat om wag: if not 
ment to the medical profession.” —Atlanta 


hen ‘ 


12mo, Cloth, 455 pp. $1.50 net, By mail, $1.64 
one & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., New York 
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Wm. James, LL.D., Ph.D., Prof. of Philosophy, Harvard Uni- 
versity: “A wonderful mince-meat of facts and opinions. It will 
meet a need and fill a gap.” 


Theodore N, Gill, Prof Zoology, Columbian University, bh nng en 5 
ae D. C.: “y have derived from the volume much information and 
pleasure.’ 


Israel C, Russell, Prof. of wale, Oe , University of Mi 
is not a! a convenient book of and one to w 
writers will turn to refresh their memories, but it su 
and attractive reading. It should have a permanent place on the desk 
of every student of science.’ 
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A cyclopedia of illustrations from Science, containing nearly 4,000 illustrations taken from the writings of the 
foremost scientific authors of our time, illustrating many thousands of topics in morals, religion, politics, history, edu- 
cation, social progress, and industrial and domestic life. Astronomy, botany, chemistry, geology, physics—land and 
sea, earth and sun, planets, comets, and stars, meteorites, earthquakes, and volcanoes, the infinitesimal world of the 


microscope, the innumerable bacteria, mighty for good or evil, light and heat, electricity and en the unseen 
atoms and the viewless ether, all bringing some message to man. 


INDORSED BY AUTHORITIES AND BY THE PRESS 


The Lutheran Observer, Philade “E 
bright, qu, ready. = atc Bie age homilies, no longarawn 


The Boston Advertiser : “ Standard 
nuggets of purest ray, have been selected 
form for one who scans the 

Teenie clue, 


ay og oy » as 
The Pittsburg Gazette: “The book may bereganded ns 8 dic. 
tionary of scientific quotations.”’ wu ; : 


One Substantial Octavo Volume, 925 pages. The prices of the work aro as follows : Cloth, $5.00; Law Sheep, 
$6.50; Half Morocco, $8.00 ; Full Morocco, $10.00. All net. Carriage, 42 cents. 


FUNK @ WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, _- 


NEW YORK 


This substantial volume constitutes a condensed library of scientific information and thought s 
for illustrative purposes of inestimable usefulness to 


Preachers, Lawyers. Public Speakers, and Writers 


Scientific Side-Lights | 


Edited by JAMES C. FERNALD 


Associate Editor of the “ Standard Dictionary,” etc., Editor of the ' Students’ Standard Dictionary,” etc. 
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